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“‘Radiolite’’ *2 


The regular Ingersoll with “‘Radi- 
olite’’ figures and hands. 








“‘Radiolite’’ 


Used by soldiers, police- 
men, motorists, farmers, 


_ “Radiolite” Two-in-One 
. For table by bed. Also for desk, 
_ dresser, or pocket. 
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A Pew Kind of Gift 
this Christmas 


Mest of the Ingersolls you see in this 
advertisement are celebrating their first 
Christmas. : 


That means something brand-new for you 
to give—real surprises for everyone. . For in- 
stance, the “ Radiolite”"! What youngster or 

_ grown-up, what man or woman wouldn’t like 
a watch that shows time in the dark and inthe 
daylight, too? 


The “Radiolite” tells time twenty-four hours a day. 
The hands and figures, coated with a new luminous 
substance, the light-giving power of which is genuine 
radium in minute proportions, glow like little street lamps. 
This glow lasts for years. 


Now look at the Waterbury “Radiolite”’, at the right of 
this page. It’s a splendid gift for the business man, or 
traveling man. Then, for the motorist, the camper, the 
sportsman, there’s the “Radiolite” Strap: Watch— at 
the left. It’s popular with women as well as with men. 


And every woman wantsa “Radiolite’’ Two-in-One—in her 
bedroom or nursery. And every man, too, for it’s a desk 
watch as well as a bureau watch, and, besides, may be easily 
taken from its case and used as a regular pocket watch. 


And the boy — any one of these watches will please him. 


Most of the jeweled watches will be found in Christmas 
stockings for the first time this year—the jeweled Water- 
bury and the jeweled Reliance in the dust-proof screw case 
at $3.50. And also the Reliance in the gold-filled case 
with plain or fancy engraved back, in which you have the 
accuracy of the seven-jewel Reliance with the grace and 
looks of a high-priced watch — for just $6. 


Quite a choice, isn’t there? And there’s also the Triumph, 
$1.25; and the Eclipse, $2.00; the Junior, $2.50; and the 
Midget, a ladies’ watch, $2.50; all old and tried friends. 
There are very few people you can’t make happy this 
Christmas with an accurate, good-looking, reliable Ingersoll. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco ==Montreal 












Illustrations 
35 Actual Size 


Waterbury *3” 


A new watch with a good old 
name. A man’s watch, small and 
with four jewels. Plain dial. 





| Waterbury 409 
|  **Radiolite” 


The Waterbury with Radiolite”” 
| figures and hands, 















Reliance 
Plain dial; seven- $300 
jeweled, thin. 
Also in screw $350 I 
case. ‘ 
In ten-year gold- 56” 
filled case. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The President’s Message 

ITTLE that is new can be said of President 
L Wilson’s message on the labor-railroad pro- 
gramme of legislation. Organized Labor 
opposes the proposition that there shall be govern- 
mental investigation before there shall be any strike 
over differences between employers and employes. 
This is not organized labor’s country exclusively. 
The public’s interest is superior to that of any or- 
ganization. Individuals may quit work if they. will, 
but an organization must not tie up the country’s 
transportation—at least not until the country has a 
chance to form an opinion upon the matters at issue. 
This does not mean “compulsory arbitration.” At 
most it means mediation prior to a strike. In the 
event of a strike the President will have authority 
to take over and run the instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce. This means “hobbling” great strikes, 
but it means that all shall not suffer because two 
clashing interests cannot agree. Railroad managers 
may not like the elimination of the proposal of last 
August that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be specifically empowered to consider wage 
cost in the matter of establishing rates, but the 
President says there is no need ,to declare such 
power as it already inheres in the law governing the 
Railroad rates will be regulated in 
the and conditions of 


commission. 
accordance with all 
transportation. 

The Congress should promptly give effect to this 
programme. The country has discussed it copiously. 
The recent election is an indorsement of it. The 
one big objection to it, that it denies the right to 
strike, is not good. The legislation simply declares 
that there shall be no strike until the issues have 
been made clear by public official investigation and 
it is plain that such clarification does not afford a 
basis for—it’s the President’s pet word—accommoda- 
tion. 


facts 


Great Britain’s Crisis 

Democracy washes its dirty linen in public, with 
loud splashings. Monarchy’s laundering is done 
mostly in secret memoirs, published post-mortem. 
Great Britain is having a cabinet crisis. Messrs. 
Asquith and Balfour will step down. They are too 
conservative for a vigorous war. Too constitutional, 
let us say. Amid arms, constitutions are paralyzed. 
Lord Grey will probably go. His diplomacy lost 
the Balkans. Eventually, in all likelihood Lloyd 
George and Sir Edward Carson—eminent prag- 
matists—will be the government. They care little 
for constitutional guarantees, will sacrifice all the 
liberties to save the Empire. That’s what war does 
for liberties always. The crushing of Rumania has 
thrown Great Britain into panic. Government is the 
scapegoat for failure. But, after all, what Great 
Britain most needs are generals and admirals who 
will win victories. It is said Ireland will get home 
rule in exchange ‘for submission to conscription— 
a sorry trade, but what has Ireland to expect of 
German victory? Back of the crisis in the cabinet 
is Lord Northcliffe, of the Times, running this war 
as Delane and Russell ran the Crimean war. Tol- 
stoy prophesied this war would be ended by a great 
editor of the north. But generals and admirals 
must win it and where are the generals and the 
The British navy is contained by a Ger- 
Can 


admirals? 
man submarine blockade of the open sea. 


Jellicoe and Beatty break it? Great Britain is 
almost at her last throw in the war game, and that 
throw is apparently to be the Prussianization of 
Great Britain. 


Mrs. Boissevain 

It needs not the hysterical use of the word 
“martyr” to bear in on the public mind the sig- 
nificance of such a career as that of Mrs. Inez 
Milholland Boissevain, of New York, who* died 
recently in California. Here was a woman born to 
position, cultured and captivating. She might have 
been a social butterfly. She chose to be a woman 
of mingled sympathy and purpose for world bet- 
terment. She gave herself, her abilities to the smash- 
ing of fetiches—economic, political socialism. She 
was a New Woman. She helped much to advance 
the cause of feminism, of the more inclusive de- 
mocracy, but this having been said, it is well to re- 
member that the woman movement gave opportunity 
to, her. She was a product of the feminist cause— 
and a splendid one—as well as a distinguished worker 
in its behalf. 


o. & 
9 oe 


A Pick for Mayor 
From what I hear it is not improbable that the 
man upon whom those Republican politicians who 


‘are opposed to Mayor Kiel will unite to nominate 


and elect in Mayor Kiel’s place, is Mr. Louis Alt. 
He has been a good official and he is very popular 
where Republicans locally are most numerous. If 
Collector Edmund Koeln wants Mr. Alt nominated 
it will be almost impossible for Mayor Kiel to re- 
nominate himself. The election will be held in 
April. The “slate” is being fixed now. 
fe of 
Aloe Aloha! 

Mr. Louis P. ALog, our new President of the 
Board of Aldermen, in taking office, has outlined 
a programme for the city, remarkable for its com- 
bination of vision and common sense. There is no 
illusion in Mr. Aloe’s mind that he can put through 
his policies, but he can bring them into discussion 
and help concentrate public opinion in behalf of 
most, if not all of them. There is remarkable 
unanimity in the newspapers in behalf of Mr. 
Aloe’s programme, though most of them gracefully 
evade the plank which to me seems to promise 
most in the way of putting St. Louis ahead. I 
refer to his proposal to abolish the local license 
taxes on merchants and manufacturers. He says 
such licenses are fines against business. If he fol- 
lows his own logic he will in time favor the abolition 
of taxes upon machinery and buildings and stocks 
of goods. That’s the policy that will put tenants 
in the stores and home buildings now poxed with 
“For Rent” signs. That’s the policy that will put 
buildings on vacant lots. That’s the policy that will 
make work plenty and wages high. As for the re- 
mainder of his programme, it represents what I 
take to be the best thought upon our local prob- 
lems, though I don’t go with him in his theory that 
improvements should be paid for by bond issues. 
Some improvements of a general character, yes; 
but improvements should be paid. for by those to 
whose property the improvement adds value which 
the owners pocket. In the main, though, Mr. Aloe’s 
ideas are worthy of one who was instrumental in 
framing the city’s New Charter. Mr. Aloe was 
strong for the charter provision that says no elec- 
tive officer shall be a member of a political com- 
and this although he has been and still is somewhat 


mittee. He is for the merit system in civil service, 
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of a politic’ himself. St. Louisans would feel bet- 


ter satisfies ith the prospects of a new St. Louis 
if there were more men in oifice with the thought ful- 
ness and the moral backbone of President Aloe, ot 


the Board of Aldermen. 


. 
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Wage Increases 

Ir is rather gratifying to note how many large 
concerns employing many workers are voluntarily in- 
creasing the pay of their employes to meet the high 
cost of living. This seems to indicate a livelier 
social conscience among employers than was to be 
found a generation ago. It is a result of the agita- 
tion for social justice during the past decade. Even 
the “captains of industry” have been affected by the 
movement for a better distribution of wealth. There 
is a good deal more “heart” in business than there 
ever was before. This we may as well gratefully 
acknowledge even while we realize and declare that 
wage-raises the most generous fall far short of the 
ideal of economic justice—that the laborer shall re- 
ceive the full product of his toil. 

J ¢, 
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Prohibit Them! 

You have noticed, of course, how frequently 
thieves and bandits have been using automobiles in 
their hold-ups which occasionally culminate in mur- 
der. Why not get up a _ prohibition movement 
against automobiles? It would accord perfectly with 
the process of reasoning that distinguishes the move- 
ment for the prohibition of the sale and manufacture 
of spirituous and malt liquors. Gasoline can be 


as dangerously misused as beer or booze. 


Se of 
of 


A Journalist Sans Reproche 
ANNOUNCEMENT was made last week of the re- 
tirement to private life of Walter B. Stevens, secre- 
tary of the City Plan Commission. The city hates 
to lose him—though it can never lose the effects of 
the work he has done for it. “Steve,” as we old- 
yimers called him, was one of the colossi among 
newspaper correspondents. At Washington he repre- 
sented the Globe-Democrat for years and made a 
fame that shall not wane while journalism lasts. He 
could get news because people could trust him. Presi- 
dents consulted him. He was in every cabinet secret. 
He never broke his word and he never was scooped. 
He got the news and then he wrote it. How he 
could write! Never a figure of speech in a thousand 
words. No exaggeration. No smartness or fancy 
trickery. Little words always preferred to big ones. 
He could describe men, inside and out; situation, 
too. He could write what he saw so you would see 
it as you read. He could make anything interesting. 
His interviews with celebrities were character- 
photographs of the interviewed. And he could con- 
vey almost every charm of writing without trying 
“fine writin’” at all. For such personal self-efface- 
ment as he achieved in his manner, he was a man 
of most impressive personality. He was always do- 
ing things when he appeared merely to be recording 
things. More than all this the very modest “Steve” 
compelled as much affection as respect. His gift, 
as I saw it, was that he could make truth as vivid 
as fiction; his “news” was better than anything the , 
press boys of to-day call a “story.” His facts beat 
any fake. When St. Louis got her World’s Fair, 
Walter B. Stevens was made secretary, and he was a 
prodigious worker as well as a proliferator of ideas. 
He was among the first men for originality and 
power in an organization lacking nothing of either. 
After the Fair he devoted himself to worthy civic 
causes, to the writing of works of local history and 
biography. “Lincoln and Missouri” and “A _ Re- 
porter’s Lincoln” are notable works, as colorful as 
novels. He has done much splendid historical work 
for the Franklin Club of book-lovers and for the 
Burns Club, told the story of the “Last Duel in 
Missouri,” compiled moving ana about Grant. His 
work is solid but not heavy. “Steve” was the star- 
reporter on the old Times, when I went to work on 
the old Republican, in the summer of 1880. I 
worked under him and Joseph B. McCullagh on the 
Globe-Democrat for some years. I say of Walter 
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BR. Stevens that he made “gentleman” and “journal- 
ist” perfectly synonymous. In the case of too many 
men of that time the words were antonyms. He was 
devoted to his craft, he was fair, he was kind, he 
vas truthful without brutality and considerate with- 
out insincerity. He cannot find a retirement so close 
that the fondness of those who know him cannot fol- 
low and find him. 
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Ha-Ha-Tonka 

Mr. IkNos MILLS appeared before the City Club 
of St. Louis the other day and presented an elo- 
quent argument for the establishment of a park in 
the Ozark mountains of Missouri. Such a park as 
mercly a business proposition would be a good thing 
for the state. It would attract visitors who would 
spend money. As to the esthetic value of such a 
park, supplementing its health and recreation value, 
there can be no dispute. The Ozarks are _ pictur- 
esquely wild. There are winding swift streams, 
beautiful caves, abundant wild animal life and the 
fishing cannot be surpassed anywhere. A state or 
national park would conserve all this beauty and life. 

All of which recalls the proposal first broached 
during the memorably progressive and efficient ad- 
ministration of Governor Herbert S. Hadley to ac- 
quire title to what is known as the Ha-Ha-Tonka 
region in Camden county. The governor advocated 
such a purchase in 1911, and Dr. Feaster, state sen- 
ator from Camden county introduced a bill therefor, 
appropriating $160,coo to that end, the money to be 
derived from hunters’ licenses under the game laws. 
The Senate passed the bill, but the measure failed by 
one vote in the House. The bill has failed twice 
since then by a narrow margin. At the last session, 
the bill passed the House and would have passed the 
Senate but fer the eleventh-hour discovery that the 
description of the land in the site included a region 
the purchase of which was not contemplated. Re- 
cently some members of women’s clubs in Kansas 
City, headed by Mrs. Henry N. Ess, after viewing 
the Ha-Ha-Tonka region, declared in favor of the 
acquisition of the 1,500 acres. 

The beauty of the place is extolled by all who have 
ever seen it. I was there in October, a guest of the 
Mozark Club, and found it a most delectable spot. 
The glories of a 65-mile drift down the Niangua 
river to Linn Creek, Mo., near the Niangua’s junction 
with the Gasconade, cannot be surpassed this side of 
the Rockies or the Alleghennies. The Mozark Club 
site is about 35 miles from Lebanon. There is 
located, in a gorge, Ha-Ha-Tonka lake, and on a 


“hill 500 feet high is the magnificent, even if uncom- 


pleted, castle, the erection of which was begun by 
R. M. Snyder, a Kansas City capitalist, who came to 
grief when indicted in St. Louis for bribery in secur- 
ing the passage of the Central Traction franchise 
which he sold to the established street railways and 
under which they effected consolidation into what is 
now the United Railways Cqmpany. Snyder escaped 
punishment and later was killed in an automobile 
accident. 

Snyder may have been a franchise freebooter, but 
he had imagination, else he had not picked out this 
romantic site for a home. There is nothing in its 
kind really finer on the Rhine. He put $125,000 into 
the work before the end came. It was his idea that 
Ha-Ha-Tonka, with its castled crag, the dark green 
lake, the alternately deeped and rippled Niangua, its 
stalactited caverns, cedar-grown hills and _ stately 
sweeps of water at the foot of imposing bluffs should 
be made into a resort for all the people. The Snyder 
family cannot complete the white stone castle, but 
they do keep it from falling into utter ruin. No one 
who climbs the hill and from the huge structure that 
tops it views the surrounding country can resist the 
feeling of exaltation that is inspired by the out- 
look. I very easily forgave the memory of Mr. 
Snyder that he was what is called a boodler, and 
was rather glad that Circuit Attorney, later Gov- 
ernor Folk had not been able to send a man so 
evidently a poet to the penitentiary. I asked the 
guide, Charlie Heimbaugh, what he thought about 
Snyder. “Oh, he was a good man. He was the 


kindest boss ever to the men who were building this 
place. He made Camden county, raised the value of 
all our land. I was with him when the sheriff 
arrested him, and I tell you all the people here were 
sorry for him.” So a Big Business “boodler”’ may 
leave some fragrance behind him in the thoughts of 
others. 

The Snyder castle on the great stone crag would 
make a splendid hotel. It could be enlarged into a 
sanatorium. I am told that the property about it 
cannot now be purchased for $200,000, but that it 
will be disposed of to the state for a smaller sum 
than would be considered from private parties. Fif- 
teen hundred acres is not a very large park—hardly 
large enough for the state to waste time on; certainly 
not large enough to be worthy of consideration as a 
national park. But other land in the neighborhood 
could easily be acquired. Of course, a state $1,700,000 
“in the hole” as Missouri is, will not be likely to 
consider expenditures for a state park just now. 
But the state should have a park in the Ozark moun- 
tains, or the nation should, for the Ozarks seem 
unlikely to come into much use either for mining, 
grazing or agriculture. The scenic beauties should 
be preserved. In days to come, a huge population in 
this middle west will need badly such a glorious, 
wild playground as might be established there. In 
the Ha-Ha-Tonka country are laid the scenes of 
the novels of Harold Bell Wright, who has a million 
readers—sad to relate. Why should we not realize 
upon that list of readers, as Scotland realizes on the 
pilgrims who gather annually at the spots immor- 
talized by Scott and Burns? My visit to Ha-Ha- 
Tonka almost made me try again to read something 
of the works of Harold Bell Wright. But anyhow, 
I am with Mr. Enos Mills for a park in the Ozarks. 
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Electoral College Reform Again 

THAT great newspaper, the New York World, is 
still discussing the proposal to change the method of 
electing the President of the United States, though 
its parent paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is not 
much concerned with the subject. The South is in 
the way of election by direct popular vote. The 
remainder of the country will not tolerate popular 
election of the President, so long as the South 
suppresses the black vote. But other suggestions of 
change more practicable have been made. One is 
that the electoral vote of each state shall be divided, 
approximately in the proportion in which the people 
of the state divided at the polls; but here again 
comes in the question of the smothered vote of the 
South. Proportional, representation cannot repre- 
sent the vote that is not permitted to be cast and 
counted. So it is likely the states will continue to 
vote as states in the electoral college. It is im- 
portant to discredit the assertion that a narrow 
margin in California saved Wilson last month. What 
about Ohio and Kansas that swung to Wilson? 
Their votes more nearly determined the result than 
California’s. I should give Ohio more credit than 
California, and the Chicago Tribune might well sav 
the former is more of a “boob state” than the latter. 
How Ohio went, and Kansas, was more significant 
than how California went. New Jersey’s going 
against Wilson was fully as remarkable as Cali- 
fornia’s going for him. If there is danger of corrup- 
tion in concentration of effort in a few close states, 
would there not be danger, too, in an election that 
would depend on “every vote that can be scraped 
into the pile, no matter in which one of our forty- 
eight states it might be found?” “Fine work” in a 
few districts might decide the result. The World 
considers one other suggestion of change that has 
merit, namely: that the states should cast their votes 
on the same basis as now directly for Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential candidates. Cut out the elec- 
tors whose names on the ticket make it laborious to 
scratch the ticket and write in other names. This, 
as the New York Evening Post, quoted above, says, 
would make it possible to scratch the nominee for 
Vice-President, and that would make parties more 
careful in the selection of nominees for that office. 
The place would not be given by parties as a con- 
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solation prize to an aspirant for the higher honor, or 
as a sop to certain political interests or to certain 
geographical sections of the country. Such an 
amendment would not shut out some future Roose- 
velit. The bosses thought they had shelved Theodore 
in the vice-presidential nomination in 1900, but 
Roosevelts when they occur are unshelvable; they 
are not to be classed with the nonentities who have 
heen frequently put up perfunctorily for vice-presi- 
dent by delegates anxious to get back to their 
families and businesses after a long, hard fight over 
the head of the ticket. There should surely be 
amendment of the present method, if we are to 
keep it, that would do away with possible difficul- 
tics as to certain electors being disabled or dis- 
qualified, with all the little technicalities that some- 
times seem to threaten defeat of the will of the 
country. Voting directly for President and Vice- 
President would do this. 

The New York World has also been discussing 
the single six-year term for the President. A ma- 
jority of the prominent men whose opinion upon 
the subject was asked, is in favor of the single term 
of six years. I think the change would be good. A 
President ineligible for re-election would not waste 
time playing politics, but would get down to busi- 
ness as soon as he was inaugurated. Rarely would 
such a President try to name his successor. A 
President not playing politics would do in six years 
all that could be done by a President with two 
terms. If it be said that there ought not to be any 
bar to the country’s keeping a president in office as 
long as he is satisfactory, what about the third term 
that we have so generally agreed to deny to any man 
that it is almost, in effect, unconstitutional? There 
is nothing against the single six-year term but inertia. 

For the matter of that it would not be a bad 
thing to elect congressmen for longer terms than 
two years and to put them to their work imme- 
diately after election, while the issues on which the 
election turped are still warm. Now those _ issues 
may be dead by the time the congress elected on 
them convenes, and the men elected have to get 
husy for another election before they can get com- 
fortably settled in their seats. Many good men are 
out of congress before they have had any chance 
really to be in it. Many others devote so much 
thought to “keeping things fixed back home’ that 
they have neither time nor thought for the larger 
interests of the country. And the country would 
be better off without so many elections. 
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Mr. Wright's Review 

In “Spoon River Anthology,” Frank Drumincr 
went down to death after a frustrate life, the chief 
ambition of which was to memorize “The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” I hope no one will say that 
there’s any similarity between that case and Mr. 
Willard Huntington Wright reviewing “The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” for the Mirror. Mr. Wright 
is engaged in a worthy work. He is showing how 
unencyclopedic the “Britannica” is, how chauvin- 
istic, provincial, even parochial it is in its treatment 
of art and letters. This is important because the 
claim of its publishers is that the compilation is 
universal in its scope and catholic in its standards. 
Mr. Wright, whose third article appears in this 
issue, goes ahead making his case against the en- 
cyclopedia’s narrow Briticism. His demonstration 
of the untrustworthiness of some of its didacticism 
is what might have been expected of a publication 
that was first issued to the public at a price an- 
nounced as never to be lowered, but more likely to 
be raised, and was, then, when all buyers had been 
caught who could be caught with that bait, put out 
in an edition as good or better at a much lower 
price. Those first buyers have been done out of 
the excess they paid for the first edition over the 
reduced price of the later edition. Most of them 
bought on time payments. They should hold out 
of the payments still due at least the difference in 
price between their books and the later books. Mr. 
Wright shows that the writing and editing of the 
book, so far as concerns the departments of art and 
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letters, is on a par with the ethics of its marketing. 
I remember that Prof. Charles Zeublin, when editor 
of The Twestieth Century Magazine, wrote two or 
three articles demonstrating that the encyclopedia is 
not up to date in the subjects of social science and 
philosophy. The magazine died before Mr. Zeublin 
finished his criticism. No human work is perfect; 
that we know. But “The Encyclopedia Britannica” 
seems palpably to have been prepared to sell. Mr. 
Wright shows that it is a “sell” in such particulars 
of its contents as he has examined. It is nobody’s 
fault but the publishers’ of “The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” if as a result of these articles in the Mirror 
many seckers for information shall turn to other 
encyclopedias not sold on the P. T. Barnum plan or 
like bogus mining or industrial stocks, and more 
carefully, not to say honestly, in an_ intellectual 
sense, laid-out and written. While the big task under- 
taken by Mr. Wright commands our admiration for 
his courage and his purpose, it is not to be denied that 
there’s something humorous in one man reviewing an 
encyclopedia. Nothing like it has been done since 
J. B. Kerfoot reviewed in New York Life the new 
“Webster’s Dictionary.” Meanwhile the daily papers 
cheerfully accept and print the “stud-horse” adver- 
tisements of the “Britannica,” and so do most of 
‘the reputable magazines, which are so virtuous that 
they will not print whiskey, beer or cigarette or even 
patent medicine advertisements. Mr. Wright has 


tackled one of the world’s biggest fakes and is ° 


showing it up most effectively. He is showing us 
that the people who are buying that bundle of 
books are not much less “simps” than poor Frank 
Drummer, the “high and urgent purpose” in whose 
soul drove him “on, trying to memorize ‘The Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica.’ ” 
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No Peace Terms Now 
Now that the Germans have taken Rumania there 
is not much prospect of mediation for peace by 
President Wilson or anybody else. For the Germans 
are in a better position than they were, and the 
Allies will not consent to listen to peace talk at a 
time when it would seem that they would 
do so under the imminence of defeat. The 
Allies would look on mediation now as mean- 
ing an assumption that Germany has won the war. 
The Germans don’t want to be stopped now that they 
are making such progress. The Allies want some- 
thing like a victory before they will consider terms. 
The only prospect of an end of the war now is a 
separate peace between Russia and Germany, and 
that is improbable. 
a 
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Culture in the “Enc. Bnit. 
III. MODERN FICTION. 

By Willard Huntington Wright 


N its treatment of the world’s fiction “The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” reveals the same distorted 
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and unjust viewpoint that is found in its de- 
partments of painting. If anything, there is even a 
more aggressive insular spirit shown in the way in 
which the importance of novelists and story-tellers 
of Great Britain is exaggerated at the expense of 
foreign authors. The number of biographies of 
British writers included in the encyclopedia far 
overweighs the biographical material accorded the 
writers of other nations. And superlatives of the 
most glaring kind are commonly used in describing 
the genius of these British authors, whereas in the 
majority of cases outside of England, criticism, when 
offered at all, is cool and circumscribed and not sel- 
dom adverse. There are few British writers of any 
note whatever who are not taken into account; but 
many authors of very considerable importance be- 
longing to France, Germany, Russia and the United 
States are omitted entirely. 

In the encyclopdia’s department of literature, as 
in other departments of the arts, the pious middle- 
class culture of England is carefully and consistently 
forced to the front. English provincialism and pa- 
triotism not only dominate the criticism of this de- 
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partment, but dictate the amount of space which is 
allotted the different nations. The result is that 
one seeking in this encyclopedia adequate and un- 
prejudiced information concerning literature will fail 
completely in his quest. No mention whatever is 
made of many of the world’s great novelists (pro- 
vided, of course, they do not happen to be British) ; 
and the information given concerning the foreign 
authors who are included is, on the whole, meager 
and biased. If, as is natural, one should judge the 
relative importance of the world’s novelists by the 
space devoted to them, one could not escape the 
impression that the literary genius of the world 
resides almost exclusively in British writers. 

This prejudiced and disproportionate treatment of 
literature would not be so regrettable if the encyclo- 
pedia’s criticisms were cosmopolitan in character, 
or if its standard of judgment was a purely literary 
one. but the criteria of the encyclopzdia’s editors 
are, in the main, moral and puritanical. Authors are 
judged not so much by their literary and artistic 
merits as by their bourgeois virtue, their respectability 
and inoffensiveness. Consequently it is not even the 
truly great writers of Great Britain who are recom- 
mended the most highly, but those middle-class lit- 
crary idols who teach moral lessons and whose pur- 
pose it is to uplift mankind. The Presbyterian com- 
plex, so evident in the encyclopadia’s critiques of 
painting, finds in literature a fertile field for opera- 
tion. 

3ecause of the limitations of space, I shall con- 
fine myself in this article to modern literature. | 
have, however, inspected the manner in which the 
older literature is set forth in “The Encyclopedia 
Britannica;” and there, as elsewhere, is discernible 
the same provincialism, the same theological point of 
view, the same flamboyant exaggeration of English 
writers, the same neglect of foreign genius. As a 
reference book the encyclopedia is chauvinistic, dis- 
torted, inadequate, disproportioned, and woefully be- 
hind the times. Despite the fact that the eleventh 
edition is supposed to have been brought up to 
date, few recent writers are included, and those 
few are largely second-rate writers of Great Britain. 

Let us first regard the gross discrepancies in space 
between the biographies of English authors and those 
of the authors of other nations. To begin with, the 
number of biographies of English writers is nearly 
as many as is given all the writers of France and 
Germany combined. Sir Walter Scott is given no 
less than thirteen columns, whereas Balzac has only 
seven columns, Victor Hugo only a little over four 
columns, and Turgueniev only a little over one 
column. Samuel Richardson is given nearly four 
columns, whereas Flaubert has only two columns, 
Dostoievsky less than two columns, and Daudet only 
a celumn and a third! Mrs. Oliphant is given over 
a column, more space than is allotted to Anatole 
France, Coppée, or the Goncourts. George Meredith 

is given six columns, more space than is accorded 
Flaubert, de Maupassant and Zola put together! 
Bulwer-Lytton has two columns, more space than is 
given Dostoievsky. Dickens is given two and a-half 
times as much space as Victor Hugo; and George 
Kliot, Trollope, and Stevenson each has considerably 
more space than de Maupassant, and nearly twice as 
much space as Flaubert. Anthony Hope has almost 
an cqual amount of space with Turgueniev, nearly 
twice as much as Gorky, and more than William 
Dean Howells. Kipling, Barrie, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and Felicia Hemans are each ac- 
corded more space than either Zola or Mark Twain. 
.. . Many more similar examples of injustice could 
he given, but enough have been set down to indicate 
the manner in which British authors are accorded 
an importance far beyond their deserts. 

Of Jane Austen, to whom is given more space 
than to either Daudet or Turgueniev, we read that 
‘it is generally agreed by the best critics that Miss 
Austen has never been approached in her own 
domain.” What, one wonders, of Balzac’s stories 
of provincial life? Did he, after all, not even ap- 
proach Miss Austen? Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” “is 
unanimously accepted as a classic;” and she is 
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given an equal amount of space with Dostoievsky 
and Flaubert! 

George Eliot’s biography draws three and a-half 
columns, twice as much space as Stendhal’s, and 
half again as much as de Maupassant’s. In it we en- 
counter the following astonishing specimen of criti- 
cism: No right estimate of her as an artist or a 
philosopher “can be formed without a steady recollec- 
tion of her infinite capacity for mental suffering, and 
her need of human support.” Just what these condi- 
tions have to do with an esthetic or philosophic 
judgment of her is not made clear; but the critic 
finally brings himself to add that “one has only to 
compare “Romola” or “Daniel Deronda” with the 
compositions of any author except herself to reaiize 
the greatness of her designs and the astonishing gifts 
brought to their final accomplishment.” 

The evangelical motif enters more strongly in the 
Liography of George Macdonald, who draws about 
equal space with Gorky, Huysmans and Barres. Here 
we learn that Macdonald’s “moral enthusiasm exer- 
cised great influence upon thoughtful minds.” Ains- 
worth, the author of those shoddy historical melo- 
dramas, “Jack Sheppard” and ‘‘“Guy Fawkes,” is 
also given a biography equal in length to that of 
Gorky, Huysmans, and Barrés; and we are told that 
he wrote tales which, despite all their shortcomings, 
were “invariably instructive, clean and manly.” Mrs. 
Ewing, too, profited by her pious proclivities, for her 
biography takes up almost as much space as that of 
the “moral’ ’Macdonald and the “manly” Ainsworth. 
Her stories are “sound and wholesome in matter,” 


and besides, her best tales “have never been sur-. 


passed in the style of literature to which they be- 
long.” 

Respectability and moral refinement were qualities 
also possessed by G. P. R. James, whose biography 
is equal in length to that of William Dean Howells. 
In it there is quite a long comparison of James with 
Dumas, though it is frankly admitted that as an 
artist James was inferior. His plots were poor, his 
descriptions were weak, and his dialogue was bad. 
Theretore “his very best books fall far below ‘Les 
Trais Mousquetaires’.” But, it is added, “James 
never resorted to illegitimate methods to attract 
readers, and deserves such credit as may be due 
to a purveyor of amusement who never caters to the 
less creditable tastes of his guests.” In other words, 
say what you will about James’ technique, he was, 
at any rate, an upright and impeccable gentleman! 

Even Mrs. Sarah Norton’s lofty moral nature is 
rewarded with biographical space greater than that 
of Huysmans or Gorky. Mrs. Norton, we learn, 
“was not a mere writer of elegant trifles, but was 
one of the priestesses of the ‘reforming’ spirit.” 
One of her books was “a most eloquent and rousing 
condemnation of child labor;” and her poems were 
“written with charming tenderness and grace.” Great, 
indeed, are the rewards of virtue, if not in life, at 
least in “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

On the other hand, several English authors are 
condemned for their lack of nicety and respectabil- 
ity. Trollope, for instance, lacked that elegance and 
delicacy of sentiment so dear to the encyclopedia 
editor’s heart. “He is,” we read, “sometimes abso- 
lutely vulgar—that is to say, he does not deal with 
low life, but shows, though always robust and pure 
in morality, a certain coarseness of taste.” 

Turning from the vulgar but pure Trollope to 
Charles Reade, we find more of this same kind of 
criticism: “His view of human life, especially of 
the life of women, is almost brutal... . and he can- 
not, with all his skill as a story-teller, be numbered 
among the great artists who warm the heart and 
help to improve the conduct.” (Here we have the 
encyclopedia’s true attitude toward literature. That 
art, in order to be great, must warm the heart, im- 
prove the conduct, and show one the way to right- 
eousness.) Nor is Ouida to be numbered among the 
great uplifters. In her derogatory half-column 
biography we are informed that “on grounds of 
morality of taste Ouida’s novels may be condemned” 
as they are “frequently unwholesome.” 

Two typical examples of the manner in which truly 


great English writers, representative of the best 
I¢nglish culture, are neglected in favor of those 
writers who epitomize England’s provincial piety, 
are to be found in the biographies of George Moore 
and Joseph Conrad, neither of whom is concerned 
with improving the readers’ conduct or even with 
warming their hearts. These two novelists, the 
greatest modern authors which England has _pro- 
duced, are dismissed peremptorily. Conrad's biogra- 
phy draws but eighteen lines, about one-third of 
the space given to Marie Corelli; and the only 
praise accorded him is for his vigorous style and 
brilliant descriptions. In this superficial criticism 
we have an example of ineptitude, if not of down- 
right stupidity, rarely equalled by newspaper review- 
ers. Not half of Conrad’s books are mentioned, the 
last one to be recorded being dated 1906, nearly 
eleven years ago! Yet this is the encyclopedia which 
is supposed to have been brought up to date and to 
be adequate for purposes of reference! 

In the case of George Moore there is less excuse 
for such gross injustice, for Moore has long been 
recognized as one of the great moderns. Yet his 
biography draws less space than that of Jane Por- 
ter, Gilbert Parker, Maurice Hewlett, Rider Hag- 
gard and H. G. Wells; half of the space given to 
Anthony Hope; and only a fourth of the space 
given to Mrs. Gaskell and to Mrs. Humphry Ward! 
“A Mummer’s Wife,” we learn, has “decidedly re- 
pulsive elements ;” and the entire criticism of ‘‘Esther 
Waters,” admittedly one of the greatest of modern 
English novels, is that it is “a strong story with an 
anti-gambling motive.” It would seem almost in- 
credible that even the tin-pot evangelism of “The 
Encyclopedia Britannica” would be stretched to such 
a length—but there you have the criticism of ‘Esther 
Waters” set.down word for word. The impelling 
art of this novel means nothing to the encyclopzdia’s 
critic: he cannot see the book’s significance; nor 
does he recognize its admitted importance to modern 
literature. To him it is an anti-gambling tract! And 
because, perhaps, he can tind no uplift theme in “A 
Mummer’s Wife,” that book is repulsive to him. 
Such is the culture America is being fed on—at a 
price. It might be well to mention, in passing, that 
Moore’s biography also ends in 1906, for it is a 
common thing to find inadequacies of this kind due 
to the encyclopedia’s material having failed to be 
brought up to date. 

Thomas Hardy, another one of England’s im- 
portant moderns, is condemned for his attitude to- 
ward women: his is a “man’s point of view” and 
“more French than English.’ (We wonder if this 
accounts for the fact that the sentimental James M. 
Barrie is accorded more space and greater praise.) 
Samuel Butler is another intellectual English writer 
who has apparently been sacrificed on the altar of 
Presbyterian respectability. He‘is given less than a 
column, a little more than half the space given the 
patriotic, tub-thumping Kipling, and less than half 
the space given Felicia Hemans. Nor is there any 
criticism of his work. “The Way of all Flesh” is 
merely mentioned in the list of his books. Gissing, 
another highly enlightened English writer, is ac- 
corded less space than Jane Porter, only about half 
the space given Anthony Hope, and less space than 
is drawn by Marie Corelli! There is almost no 
criticism of his work—a mere record of facts. 

Mrs. M. E. Braddon, however, author of “The 
Trail of the Serpent” and “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
is criticised in flattering terms. The biography 
speaks of her “large and appreciative public,” and 
apology is made for her by the statement that her 
works give “the great body of readers of fiction 
exactly what they require.” But why an apology is 
necessary one is unable to say since “Aurora Floyd” 
is “a novel with a strong affinity to ‘Madame Bo- 
vary.” Mrs. Braddon and Flaubert! Truly a stag- 
gering alliance! 

Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of “East Lynne,” 
is given more space than Conrad; and her “Johnny 
Ludlow” tales are “the most artistic” of her works. 
But the “artistic? Mrs. Wood has no preference 
over Julia Kavanagh. This latter lady, we discover, 





draws equal space with Marcel Prévost; and she 
“handles her French themes with fidelity and skill.” 
Judging from this praise and the fact that Prévost 
gets no praise but is accused of having written an 
“exaggerated” and “revolting” book, we can only 
conclude that the English authoress handles her 
French themes better than does Prévost. 

George Meredith is accorded almost as much bio- 
graphical space as Balzac; and in the article there 
appears such qualifying words as “‘seer,” “greatness,” 
* The impression given is that he was 
greater than Balzac. In Jane Porter’s biography, 
which is longer than that of Huysmans, we read of 
her “picturesque power of narration.” Even of 
Samuel Warren, to whom three-fourths of a column 
is allotted (more space than is given to Bret Harte, 
Lafcadio Hearn, or Gorky), it is said that the in- 
terest in “Ten Thousand a Year” “is made to run 
with a powerful current.” 


and ‘master.’ 


Power also is discovered in the works of Lucas 
Malet. “The Wages of Sin” was “a powerful story” 
which “attracted great attention ;” and her next book 
“had an even greater success.” Joseph Henry Short- 
house, who is given more space than Frank Norris 
and Stephen Crane combined, possessed “high ear- 
nestness of purpose, a luxuriant style and a genu- 
inely spiritual quality.” Though lacking dramatic 
facility and a workmanlike conduct of narrative, “he 
had almost every other quality of the born novelist.” 
After this remark it is obviously necessary to revise 
our exsthetic judgment in regard to the religious 
author of “John Inglesant.” 


Grant Allen, alas! lacked the benevolent qualities 
of the “spiritual” Mr. Shorthouse, and—as a result, 
no doubt—he is given less space, and his work and 
vogue are spoken of disparagingly. One of his books 
was a succes de scandal “on account of its treatment 
of the sexual problem.” Mr. Allen apparently neither 
“warmed the heart” nor “improved the conduct” of 
his audience. On the other hand, Mrs. Oliphant, in 
a long biography, is praised for her “sympathetic 
touch ;” and we learn furthermore that she was long 
and “honorably” connected with the firm of Black- 
wood. Maurice Hewlett has nearly a half-column 
biography full of praise. Conan Doyle, also, is 
spoken of highly. Kipling’s biography, longer than 
Mark Twain’s, Bourget’s, Daudet’s or Gogol’s, also 
contains praise. In H. G. Wells’ biography, which is 
longer than that of George Moore, “his very high 
place” as a novelist is spoken of ; and Anthony Hope 
draws abundant praise in a biography almost as long 
as that of Turgueniev! 





’ 


In the treatment of Mrs. Humphry Ward, how- 
ever, we have the key to the literary attitude of 
the encyclopedia. Here is an author who epitomizes 
that middle-class respectability which forms the 
encyclopedia’s editors’ standard of artistic judg- 
ment, and who represents that virtuous suburban 
culture which colors the encyclopedia’s art depart- 
ments. It is not surprising therefore that, of all 
recent novelists, she should be given the place of 
honor. Her biography extends to a column and two- 
thirds, much longer than the biography of Tur- 
gueniev, Zola, Daudet, Mark Twain, or Henry James; 
and over the twice the length of William Dean 
Howells’ biography. Even more space is devoted to 
her than is given to the biography of Poe! 

Nor in this disproportionate amount of space alone 
is Mrs. Ward’s superiority indicated. The article 
contains the most fulsome praise, and we are told 
that her “eminence among latter-day women novel- 
ists arises from her high conception of the art of 
fiction and her strong grasp on intellectual and social 
problems, her descriptive power. . and her com- 
mand of a broad and vigorous prose style.” (The 
same enthusiastic gentleman who wrote Mrs. Ward’s 
biography also wrote the biography of Oscar Wilde. 
The latter is given much less space, and the article 
on him is a petty, contemptible attack written from 
the standpoint of a self-conscious puritan.) 

Thackeray is given equal space with Balzac, .and 
in the course of his biography it is said that some 
have wanted to compare him with Dickens but that 
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such a comparison would be unprofitable. “It is 
better to recognize simply that the two novelists 
stood, each in his own way, distinctly above even 
their most distinguished contemporaries.’ (Both 
Balzac and Victor Hugo were their contemporaries, 
and to say that Thackeray stood “distinctly above” 
them is to murder French genius to make an English 
holiday.) 

In Dickens’ biography, which is nearly half again 
as long as that of Balzac and nearly two-and-a-half 
times as long as that of Hugo, we encounter such 
words and phrases as “masterpieces” and “wonderful 
books.” No books of his surpassed the early chap- 
ters of “Great Expectations” in “perfection of, tech- 
nique or in the mastery of all the resources of the 
novelist’s art.” Here, as in many other places, pa- 
triotic license has obviously been permitted to run 
wild. Where, outside of provincial England, will 
you find another critic, no matter how appreciative 
of Dickens’ talent, who will agree that he possessed 
“perfection of technique” and a “mastery of all the 
resources of the novelist’s art?” But, as if this per- 
fervid rhetoric were not suificiently extreme, Swin- 
burne is quoted as saying that to have created Abel 
Magwitch alone is to be a god indeed among the 
creators of deathless men. (This means that Dickens 
was a god beside the mere mundane creator of Luciez 
de Rubempré, Go:iot, and Eugénie Grandet). And, 
again, on top of this unreasoned enthusiasm, it is 
added that in “intensity and range of creative genius 
he can hardly be said to have any modern rival.” 

Next week Mr. Wright will continue his exposition 
of the banalities of literary criticism in “The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” the book that ts being un- 
loaded on the American public at an exorbitant price 
by “Peter Funk” methods.—Epitor. 
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The Plight of Missouri 


iBy Charles B. Oldham 
OVERNOR-ELECT FREDERICK D. GARD- 
NER and the new state officials who will 
enter upon their official duties next month 
will find themselves in very much the position of the 
man who starts in to reform after four years of 
riotous living. The new officials will not be re- 
sponsible in any respect for the financial condition 
of the state, but they will nevertheless have to face 
those conditions. Right at the ‘start the new ad- 
ministration will find itself hampered for revenue. 
In place of a surplus in the revenue they will find 
a deficit of probably $2,500,000. Colonel Gardner 
has placed the shortage at $1,700,000. Evidently, 
these figures are not his own, for the items he has 
cnumerated comprise only a part of the debts the 
next legislature must provide against. 

The penitentiary is the most serious problem. All 
the contracts for convict labor will expire at the close 
of the present year. Next year the population of 
the prison will increase to at least 3,000 inmates. 
There are 2,800 convicts there now, and the number 
will increase gradually until late next summer. None 
of those who attended the recent prison conference 
in St. Louis could offer any plan to meet the emer- 
gency of 3,000 idle convicts. At present there 
are 1,380 convicts working for contractors who pay 
the state 75 cents per day per man. This is the only 
income of the prison. It costs the state fully 51 
cents a day for each convict within the prison walls. 
The prison is probably in debt now to the extent of 
$200,000. 

If there were $2,000,000 in the treasury when the 
General Assembly convenes next month with which 
io work out the prison situation, Colonel Gardner 
and the other state officials and the legislature would 
have some foundation upon which to build for the 
future. As matters stand, there will be no money 
available for this purpose. On the contrary, there 
will be some large debts to pay—much of the same 
being cash that has been borrowed from friendly 
bankers. ° 

The stage is undoubtedly set for a continuation of 
the contracts. The “emergency” exists for continu- 
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ing them. The situation looks hopeless for Colonel 
Gardner just now, as much so as in the case of a 
man who goes about the streets looking for a lost 
pocketbook filled with the legendary crisp bills of 
large denominations. 

One cannot consider the prison situation in this 
state without also considering state finances, for the 
two are interlocked hopelessly. Had an honest and 


efficient effort been made four years ago, and fol- , 


lowed up until the present, to provide for the day 
when 3,000 convicts will be left idle, there would be 
a much more pleasant story to tell. The wasteful- 
ness of the outgoing administration and either lack 
of ability or disposition to better conditions, was 
threshed over quite enough during the campaign to 
obviate any special mention at this time. It is the 
present and the immediate future that must be con- 
sidered. 


A non-partisan commission of five has been sug- 
gested as a means of meeting the prison situation. 
However much merit might attach to getting all the 
state institutions out of the hands of pot politicians, 
it is hard to understand how a commission of any 
kind could meet the present difficulties. Any num- 
ber of partisan or non-partisan commissions could 
not refill the revenue fund of the state, and all re- 
forms must be based upon the expenditure of money. 

If the next legislature is composed of men of 
ability who possess a desire to help the state out of 
its present financial difficulties, among the first meas- 
ures to be passed will be some bills to increase the 
revenue. This bridge must be crossed first. The 
state does not receive enough revenue to meet public 
demands. Of this there can be no doubt. At best 
the receipts cannot be placed at above $6,000,000 a 
year, and this is one-third less than the demands. 
The entire system of revenue laws is at fault. Prop- 
erty is not assessed equally. City property is assessed 
somewhere in the neighborhood of its cash value, but 


rural lands are not assessed at one-tenth of their 
cash value. Taxation must be equalized and the 
Board of Equalization has power to do it. Hereto- 
fore, that board, composed of state officers, has not 
done it for fear of the farmer vote. 

Many experts and non-experts about the state 
capitol have suggestions for increasing state revenue. 
Most of them light on the dramshops as the most 
likely revenue-producers, with the brewers adding 
some half a million dollars a year as a result of 
increasing the beer tax. Some propose also to tax 
pool tables heavily, and so the story goes, with 
everything “up in the air,” for no changes can be 
made in the revenue without the consent of the 
legislature, and no one, not even the men who will 
constitute the Forty-ninth General Assembly, know 
what will happen. 

The outlook is not a happy one for Colonel Gard- 
ner. No other Governor faced such conditions since 
the days following the Civil War, and the adoption 
of the present constitution. The office-seekers are 
running his trail night and day with as much eager- 
ness as ever starved wolves followed a wounded 
deer. He may, and doubtless will, bat them off, but 
he will have to start his administration under dis- 
tressing conditions in so far as the year 1917 is 
concerned. And he cannot in a few months undo 
the action and neglect of action of the past two 
legislatures and the utter failure of the present state 
administration to get the finances of the state on a 
sound footing. Taxes may be increased next year 
on real estate and personal property, and they may 
also be increased upon public service corporations 
and inheritances, but collections cannot be made until 
another year. No matter where one may begin, he 
is bound to come to the conclusion that more revenue 
must be forthcoming and in no small sums, for all 
the state institutions have been on starvation rations 
for the last two years, and the present debts must 
be taken up out of revenue that should be at the 
command of the incoming administration. If Gov- 
ernor Gardner meets this situation successfully and 
pulls Missouri “out of the hole,” great will be the 


credit due him. 
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By William H. Seed 
“Studies in Immunization Against Tuberculosis,” 
by Karl von Ruck, M. D., and Silvio von Ruck, 

M. D. (Paul B. Hoeber, 69 East 59th St., New 

York.) 

HIS is a formidable volume of over four 
hundred pages of very technical medical 
matter, and no one can expect the lay reader 

to wade through it. It is nevertheless of con- 
siderable importance that the story behind it should 
be widely known. It is my purpose to tell this 
story rather than to review the book. 


Some sixty-six or sixty-seven years ago there 
was born in Constantinople, a German child. The 
father was Count von Ruck, of the German em- 
bassy. This child, the present Dr. Karl yon Ruck 
of Asheville, N. C., grew up to take a deep interest 
in medicine, and he determined upon a medical 
career in spite of his father’s desire that he should 
enter the diplomatic service. He accordingly 
studied his favorite subject in the University of 
Tuebingen and after a brilliant career in various 
countries he settled in Newark, Ohio. In 1881, he 
went back to Berlin for further study. He was one 
of those Germans who, when once they take up a 
subject, never cease to delve into it so long as there 
is breath left in their bodies. One of the most 
eminent American tuberculosis specialists told me he 
believed Dr. von Ruck has read more about tubercu- 
losis in almost every European language than any 
man alive. He was present on the memorable occa- 
sion when Professor Koch demonstrated the exist- 
ence of the tubercle bacillus, and proved it to be 
the cause of consumption. This was at a meeting 
of the Berlin Physiological Sociéty on the 30th of 
March, 1882, a date which is memorable as the 
birthday of modern phthisiology. When Dr. von 
Ruck came back to the United States he was dedi- 
cated body and soul to the war against tuberculosis. 
He founded the sanatorium, research laboratory, and 
library at Asheville, and has been located there ever 
since. His son, Dr. Silvio von Ruck, is now in 
charge of the sanatorium and is carrying on his 
father’s work. The book before us, while it bears 
the name of both, represents the life work of the 
father. 

In the safe assumption that the volume will never 
be read except by specialists, it may not be inappro- 
priate to state as briefly as possible the kernel of 
Dr. von Ruck’s work. The existence of any dis- 
ease germs in one’s blood stimulates it to the pro- 
duction of or anti-dotes, otherwise we 
should all soon be dead from the thousand and one 
infectious diseases with whose germs we are always 
coming in contact. Koch’s discovery simply meant 
that the presence of the dead germs, in the form in 
which he injected them, promoted the production of 
“anti-bodies” without promoting the disease. Koch’s 
treatment is still the orthodox method of dealing 
with consumption. Dr. von Ruck conceived the 


, 


‘anti-bodies’ 


idea that most probably it was not the whole of the 
corpse of the microbe that stimulated the production 
of “anti-bodies” and he set himself to discover 
which were the active elements. After many years 
of experimentation he hit upon a combination of 
certain of the chemical components of the tubercle 
bacilli which produce “‘anti-bodies” in far greater 
abundance than does Koch’s preparation. I have 
been assured by more than one eminent specialist 
that there are at the present time many men, wo- 
men and children going about the world and play- 
ing their part in life like the rest of us, who would 
certainly have been dead and buried if they had 
only had the Koch treatment to depend upon. 

That is doubtless a very interesting story, but it 
is not the one which I commenced to tell. Dr. von 
Ruck is a genius, and like most geniuses, he has 
succeeded somehow in making enemies. Just now 
his preparation is being more and more widely used 
by the medical profession, but he has to put up with 
the implacable opposition of certain prominent men. 
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The fact is Dr. von Ruck is a very uncomfortable 
nan to differ from, and many a time in medical 
discussions he has been able to prove his critics to 
be wrong, and to drive home his point by quota- 
tions from medical books and journals which they 
have either forgotten or never read, for in addition 
to his vast reading he never forgets anything. I am 
assured that he has made many an eminent professor 
look quite foolish. There could be no surer way 
of collecting quite a large amount of unpopularity. 
There was accordingly much joy in certain circles 
when, in 1914, there was published a Senate docu- 
ment recording the investigations of the United 
States Public Health Service into the methods and 
practices of the von Rucks, for the document con- 
stitutes a very unfavorable report. A pamphlet 
was issued from Asheville in reply. Its author was 
Dr. H. J. Achard, Dr. von Ruck’s librarian. But, 
of course, the weight of a senate document as 
against a private pamphlet carried the day, and 
Dr. von Ruck was considered to be discredited. He 
proved, however, a very difficult man to get rid of. 
Despairing of justice in America, he resolved to 
have his theory thoroughly tested in London, Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin. The war interfered with his 
plans, but he visited London, and as an English- 
man myself, I am proud of the fact that he received 
recognition and endorsement. Of course, he was 
an American citizen, but if there had not been 
some very praiseworthy liberalism and very com- 
mendable scientific spirit, he could scarcely have 
looked to such a quarter for the rehabilitation of his 
reputation. He appealed to Sir Almroth Wright, the 
Consultant Physician to the British forces, and 
head of the Department for Therapeutic Immuniza- 
tion, St. Mary’s Hospital, London. Sir Almroth was 
not able to take up the matter himself, owing to his 
duties at the front, but he listened to the German- 
American’s story and at once assured him that he 
would have an investigation made. His difficulties 
were all the greater because the best investigators 
were either at the front or engaged upon work more 
nearly related to alleviating the sufferings of the thou- 
sands of wounded soldiers. However, he placed the 
matter in the hands of Dr. Frank J. Clemenger and 
F. C. Martley, who at length issued their report. 
Doctor von Ruck’s vindication is complete. There 
are one or two minor points in which they do not 
entirely agree with all his claims, but upon all im- 
portant points they do so. <A tardy measure of 
justice has been done him by the issuing of a Senate 
document. setting forth the report of the London 
investigation, so that while the enemies of Dr. von 
Ruck can quote the authority of the document of 
1904 to their own satisfaction, he and his friends 
can reply by pointing to the one now issued.- The 
medical profession can choose between the two 
views. 

The general public, however, can scarcely afford 
to let the matter rest here. Whether Dr. von Ruck 
were right or wrong, there seems no doubt that 
he did not receive fair treatment at the hands of 
the Federal Government. It is admitted that before 
Dr. A. M. Stimson, the Federal Government expert, 
made his experiments, he was warned by Dr. von 
Ruck that the vaccine he was using was not the 
correct von Ruck extract, but a deteriorated formula. 
Not only so, but he used ten times the dose recom- 
mended by Dr. von Ruck. Even as laymen we can 
see the absurdity, to use no stronger term, of spend- 
ing public money to conduct experiments under con- 
ditions which could not be fair to the scientist whose 
work was being tested, and we are entitled to inquire 
why an American citizen was bound to cross the 
ocean to seek justice in a matter of this kind. But 
no one can claim even now that Dr. von Ruck /as 
received justice. He has spent a lifetime in the 
fight against tuberculosis. He has contributed some- 
thing very material towards the victory mankind 
must ultimately achieve over the scourge. The tardy 
recognition he has received has been of no financial 
benefit to him. He has been stigmatized as a quack, 
and consequently he has received practically no pay- 
ing patients at his sanatorium for some time. His 
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book will almost certainly cost far more to publish 
than he will ever receive from its sale. Could he 
have written a comic song and sold it to a vaudeville 
artist he would have made an incomparably better 
investment of his time and brains. Thus we reward 
genius. Fortunately there is no danger that he or 
his family will go short of anything, because, unlike 
most geniuses, he is also a shrewd business man, and 
has made some very profitable speculations in real 
estate. Thus we legalize robbery and provide no 
reward for the greatest benefactors of the human 
race. Would that the robbery more frequently 
benefited those who, in other ways, are robbed 
under present social and economic arrangements. 


* 
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The Shephes) Who Stayed 


By Theodosia Garrison 
HERI are in Paradise 
Souls neither great nor wise, 
Yet souls who wear no less 


The crown of faithfulness. 


My master bade me watch the flock by night; 
My duty was to stay. I do not know 
What thing my comrades saw in that great light. 
I did not heed the words that bade them go. 
I know not were they maddened or afraid; 

I only know I stayed. 


The hillside seemed on fire; I felt the sweep 
Of wings above my head; I ran to see 
If any danger threatened these my sheep. 
What though I found them folded quietly, 
What though my brother wept and plucked my 
sleeve, 
These were not mine to leave. 


Thieves in the wood and wolves upon the hill— 
My duty was to stay. Strange though it be, 
I had no thought to hold my mates, no will 
To bid them wait and keep the watch with me. 
I had not heard that summons they obeyed; 

I only know I stayed. 


Perchance they will return upon the dawn 
With word of Bethlehem and why they went. 
I only know that, watching here alone, 
I know a strange content. 
I have not failed that trust upon me laid; 
I ask no more—I stayed. 
From The Century Magazine, December. 
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North Dakota’s Revolution 
By W. M. R. 


N last week’s “Letters From the People,” Mr. C. 
M. Brinton, of Fessenden, North Dakota, editor 
of the Wells County Free Press, told with exas- 

perating brevity, about the victory of the organized 
farmers of that state in the election on November 
7th. And it was some victory. Hereabouts we have 
got to thinking that all progressive movements are 
Democratic. There the popular movement was Re- 
publican. The Farmers’ Non-Partisan League did 
the work. They assessed themselves, these farmers, 
at first $6 and later $9 apiece, assembled a fleet of 
Fords manned by workers, and organized the peo- 
ple of the state with an astonishing thorougliness. 
The organization captured the Republican party, dic- 
tated the platform, elected farmer Lynn J. Frazier, 
who is also a college graduate, governor, and the 
whole legislative ticket as well. These farmers pub- 
lished a tip-top, well-written, profusely illustrated 
newspaper, The Non-Partisan Leader. I cannot say 
better of it than that it is a paper somewhat on the 
lines of The Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
and that is the best daily newspaper in the United 
States—for people who care for something other 
than social or criminal sensation. The primary came 
on at flood time, bridges were down, streams were 
swollen, roads almost impassable, but as a writer in 


the Outlook says, “some farmers tied their clothes on 
their backs and swam across the opposing streams, 
and some farmers drove as far as twenty-four miles 
around to get to primary polling places and register 
their will.” 

The revolution was brewing for ten years. It 
started over the marketing of North Dakota wheat. 
The farmers felt that they were victimized in the 
grading of wheat, that they were swindled by the 
winnowing of wheat up-in-the-air in elevators in 
Minnesota. They were robbed by the establishment 
of incorrect wheat-standards. They wanted a state- 
owned terminal elevator. Not only that: they wanted 
state-owned packing plants, to avoid shipping cattle 
to slaughter houses outside the state and buying back 
the meats on a long haul basis. They wanted com- 
pulsory hail insurance. Conservatives cried “Social- 
ism.” Standpatters said, “You'll drive capital out of 
the state.” The farmers’ reply was, “It’s do it now 
or go broke.” They said, “We want to make farm- 
ing a business, not a gamble.” They held enormous 
mectings, marched in huge processions. They had 
a business organization—the Equity Society—as well 
as a political one. The Equity Society supplied fig- 
ures showing that the farmers last year received for 
their wheat an average price of 87 cents per bushel. 
In one county, McHenry, 2,636 farmers gave 37,161 
chattel mortgages in six years. On nearly $100,500,000 
North Dakota farmers pay an average interest of 
8.7 per cent. How to make farming pay in such 
conditions, was the problem. They tried Better 
Farming. No go. The more grain they had to mar- 
ket, the less they received for it. Marketing, not 
farming, was the remedy. Hence the American So- 
ciety of Equity and the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change. Capital, in 1911, $100,000. The exchange 
aimed to control grain from farm to mill. It sought 
to get rid of the suction fan at the elevators that 
blew away about 50,000 bushels of grain with the 
chaff—one elevator, in one year shipped out 51,000 
bushels of grain more than it took in. Then there 
were outrageous switching charges. The elevator 
charged $1.50 for every car of wheat received, wheth- 
er the railroad made such a charge or not. In 
1912, the farmers paid $68,200 more than the rail- 
roads received for switching. This was stopped by 
the Minnesota State Railroad Commission in 1913. 
Then the farmer was swindled by mixing. He was 
paid a Number Three price for grain sold as Num- 
ber One. Wash sales were made by commission 
men at lowest price, and farmers got one cent lower 
than that as commission. The farmers felt they were 
at the mercy of the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and so they turned to the idea of 
getting their own terminal elevators, and doing their 
own grading. The Equity Society wanted to get all 
the in-between profits, and to do this, must build its 
own elevator. Work was begun upon this, but the 
league was up against the Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Duluth gang of grain-gamblers. State aid was the 
only way out. Now I quote from an article by 
Melvin D. Hildreth in The World’s Work: 

“In 1910 the people of the state asked the legis- 
lature to refer to them a bill providing for a state- 
owned elevator to be constructed in Minnesota or 
Wisconsin. This was submitted in 1912 and car- 
ried by a majority of 64 per cent. In 1914 another 
bill providing for the construction of an elevator 
in North Dakota was submitted to the people and 
carried by a majority of 58 per cent. The bill di- 
rected the legislature to levy a tax of one-eighth 
of a mill, which should have resulted in raising 
by 1918 the sum of $114,000. This bill was re- 
pealed in 1915 by the legislature, but by means of 
a referendum petition enough signatures were ob- 
tained to hold up the bill,’”” which was submitted and 
passed at the last election. “In the meantime the 
Equity Association has gone ahead with the erec- 
tion of its terminal elevator, which will be dedi- 
cated in St. Paul in December. This terminal 
elevator, however, will remain the property of the 
Equity Society, as funds sufficient for its con- 
struction are on hand. Co-operation on the part of 
the Equity Society will not be confined entirely 
to the erection of a terminal elgvator. The mem- 
bers have organized a rural credit association with 
a capital of $1,000,000, an Equity International 
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Bank with a capital of $100,000, and an Equity 
Packing Plant with a capital of $1,000,000. These 
three institutions will all be located in North Da- 
kota and will be run by and for North Dakota 
farmers.” 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange was attacked 
in the courts at the instigation of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, to throw it into receiver- 
ship. That failed, after farmers had made a dem- 
onstration in front of the courthouse while the trial 
was proceeding. Then the big gambling interest 
tried to have “fired” from the state agricultural 
college, faculty members who had furnished argu- 
ment and fact in support of the Equity League. 
Meanwhile the political organization spread and now 
it has control of the state, administratively and 
legislatively. It is not feared the legislature will 
lay down on the platform, which is practically the 
same as that of the Grain Growers’ Association of 
Canada. And one plank in that platform calls for 
a state rural credits law. The attention of Missouri 
farmers who defeated a land bank amendment to the 
constitution, on November 7th, is directed to this 
matter. I quote from an article in The Outlook, by 
Frank M. Davenport: “North Dakota thinks that the 
National Rural Credits Act is not particularly useful 
to herself because it affects only first-mortgage 
loans. The National Act may help in lowering the 
rate of interest in North Dakota; but this side of 
farm indebtedness is not now very acute in. North 
Dakota. But the side of personal credit during har- 
vest time and seed time is acute. And North Dakota 
believes that this field of personal credit ought to be 
cared for under state auspices within a safely re- 
stricted range of information about debtors, their 
character and standing in the community.” There 
may be in this a clew or cue for Governor-elect 
Gardner to move in another direction for state im- 
provement of rural credits, now that the people of 
this state have voted down his land bank proposal, 
because, forsooth, it savored of Single Tax. What 
did the farmers of North Dakota say to Single Tax 
on November 7th last? They voted into office a 
legislature pledged to a policy and programme of 
excmpting from taxation all personal property and 
improvements! “This,” says The Outlook writer, “ts 
an attempt to get after the Eastern man who owns 
much land in North Dakota and doesn’t improve it.” 
How’s that for a step single-taxward? North Dakota 
has stepped far out in front of California on “The 
Great Adventure.” And now the Great Graft will 
try to kill the whole movement by attacking its 
constitutionality, wholesale and retail. Grand old 
thing—the constitution! That's what makes so ter- 
ribly true the quatrain to which the Non-Partisan 
Farmers’ League marched to victory four weeks ago: 

“The gophers eat the farmer’s wheat, 

The bees, they get his honey; 
The loan sharks haunt him in his sleep, 
And the grafters get his money.” 
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The Trend Toward Imperialism 
By Tyrrell Williams 


Professor of Law, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

INCE the death of Admiral Mahan, from a 
literary standpoint the most distinguished of 
our army and navy men is Admiral Bradley 

A. Fiske. About a year ago Admiral Fiske pub- 
lished an essay entitled, “The Mastery of the 
World.” It was a cold-blooded essay. From the 
first line to the last there was nothing of enthusi- 
asm or emotion. The author pointed out a certain 
trend in national affairs, as a bored courier might 
point out a famous mountain. This trend is the 
trend towards conquest by armed forces. Every 
nation, every tribe has shown this trend. The ten- 
dency is for some nations to swallow up other 
nations. As time goes on the tendency is for na- 
tions to become larger and larger and fewer and 
fewer. According to Admiral Fiske, this trend is 
not modified in the slightest degree by civilization, 
by commerce, or by Christianity. The only modify- 
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ing factor is the military decadence of the most 
powerful nation before complete world-mastery is 
attined. It was military decadence that destroyed 
the Roman Empire. 

Admiral Fiske concluded: “If the present state of 
invention and development continues, improvements 
in the mechanic arts will probably cause such in- 
crease in the power of weapons of destruction, and 
in the swiftnes and sureness of transportation and 
communication, that some monster of efficiency will 
have time to acquire world-mastery before her 
period of decadence sets in. In this event, wars 
will be of a magnitude beside which the present 
struggle will seem pigmy, and will range over the 
surface of the earth, for the gaining and retaining 
of the mastery of the world.” 


Even if we strenuously assert that we do not 
agree with all Admiral Fiske sets forth, we have 
to admit he is right in pointing out the trend to- 
wards imperialism which shows itself in every 
vigorous nation. 

What is called international law, and what under 
that name receives the homage of all nations, is in 
reality betrayed by all nations, not simply in occa- 
sional acts, but in spirit and purpose at all times. 
International law presupposes an equality in political 
position on the part of all independent nations. This 
is such a palpable fiction that one cannot see why 
it is retained even in theory. The fact that some 
nations in Europe are called “Powers,” and act 
accordingly, while others are not called “Powers,” 
gives the lie to the theory of Grotius. In 1756, long 
after the writings of Grotius were accepted theoret- 
ically as the storehouse for the law of nations, the 
following confidential instructions were sent by the 
French Foreign Office to all the ambassadors and 
ministers of the monarchy: ‘The diplomatic object 
of this Crown has been, and always will be, to enjoy 
in Europe that role of leadership that accords with 
its antiquity, its worth and its greatness; to oppose 
every power which shall attempt to become superior 
to it, whether by endeavoring to usurp its posses- 
sions, or by arrogating to itself an unwarranted 
preeminence, or finally by seeking to diminsh its 
influence and credit in the affairs of the world.” 


Two decades later France aided the American 
colonies to rebel against England. Is it not absurd 
to suppose, as our Mr. Bancroft did, that this offi- 
cial aid by the monarchy was prompted by “the 
movement for intellectual freedom?” The aid was 
prompted by the itch for prestige, by the desire to 
humiliate England, by the trend toward imperialism. 


And is not the same trend present in every other 
nation? When Cecil Rhodes died he was called the 
typical Englishman. His will contained this sen- 
tence: “I contend that the British race is the finest 
which history has yet produced.” His great con- 
temporary, Joseph Chamberlain, said: “The Anglo- 
Saxon race is infallibly destined to be the pre- 
dominant force in the history and civilization of the 
world.” The sickening praises of Germany by 
Treitschke and Bernhardi, and the speech of the 
Kaiser to his troops departing for China at the time 
of the Boxer rebellion, are sufficient to show the 
nerves for conquest in the body of German national- 
ism. 

How about the United States? Let me quote 
from a recent and widely circulated proclamation of 
the Navy League, to which most of the prominent 
persons of our country belong. “The imperialism 
of the American is a duty and credit to humanity. 
He is the highest type of imperial master. He 
makes beautiful the land he touches; beautiful with 
moral and physical cleanliness. * * * We are idealists 
and are thereby bound by establishing protectorates 
over the weak to protect them from unmoral Kul- 
tur.” 


World-mastery by conquest is a thing of the mind. 
There is a desire for it. There is a trend toward 
it. But the fact it has never been attained is worth 
something as evidence that the desire is an unhealthy 
symptom and the trend is pathological. Further- 
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more, if we confine ourselves to history alone, there 
is much reason to conclude that Admiral Fiske and 
the others have overestimated the purely military 
aspects of expanding nationality. Which is the 
healthier part of the British Empire—Ireland or 
Scotland? Ireland came into the Empire as a result 
of military conquest; Scotland came in as a result 
of voluntary alliance. Much of the Roman Empire 
was acquired by other means than military con- 
quest. The early success of the first French Re- 
public was not altogether due to military superiority. 
Those republican triumphs would not have been so 
sweeping if the people of northern Italy and the 
people of the German cities had not been convinced 
—rightly or wrongly—of the merit of republican 
government. 

A world state through voluntary federation—that 
is an ideal worth a thousand crusades. A world 
empire through war—that is a dream like the de- 
lirium of grandeur in a paranoiac, and is a danger, 
perhaps the greatest of all dangers in the- whole 
scope of politics. 

A world empire through war—there is one path 
for the future of mankind. A world state through 
voluntary alliance—there is another path for the 
future of mankind. A continuation of the present 
system of theoretically independent, sovereign states 
—there is a third path for the future of mankind. 

Which path will mankind follow? There are 
some of us who feel quite certain that it will not 
be the third path. The present system, the ridicu- 
lously over-rated, dishonest and misery-producing 
system of Hugo Grotius, is bound to be destroyed. 

In a recent public address, Professor J. F. Abbott, 
of Washington University, indulged in a prophecy. 
As a trained observer, with exceptional opportuni- 
ties for studying political conditions in the Orient, 
Professor Abbott expressed his opinion to the effect 
that the people of Asia, south of Siberia, are now 
beginning a movement which will result in their 
throwing off the commercial and political yoke of 
Europe. Assuming that Professor Abbott is cor- 
rect, or even half correct, what will be the reaction 
upon the people of Europe? If European civiliza- 
tion is to be checked and perhaps imperiled by 
Asiatic civilization, will the people of Europe dwell 
together upon their little continent as enemies or as 
friends? How about ourselves in North America 
and our Latin brothers in South America? Will we 
not become vividly conscious of what is of course 
true, namely, that we North Americans and South 
Americans are partakers in the civilization of Eu- 
rope? The artistic tradition of Greece, the legal 
tradition of Rome, the religious tradition of Jerusa- 
lem, the catholic ideal in Christianity, the hypothesis 
of natural law, the binding effect of commerce, the 
cosmopolitan plane of modern science, democracy, 
liberalism, socialism, the labor movement, feminism 
—these are habits of thinking. Habits of thinking 
are the most important things in the world. These 
particular habits of thinking are a part of European 
civilization. They have not been buried in the 
trenches of France. They have not been sunk in 
the waters of the North Sea. These habits of think- 
ing, by themselves, may not be sufficient to create 
the league of peace, the supernation, the political 

trustee for European civilization. But add to them 
another habit of thinking—a habit of thinking based 
upon a discovery—the discovery of a united, inde- 
pendent and aggressive Asia—and then what will 
happen? “We Europeans’—to use a favorite ex- 
pression of Nietzsche’s—‘we Europeans” are not 
fools. A voluntary alliance of Europeans and Ameri- 
cans is reasonably certain to be formed, if India, 
China, Persia, Arabia, Siam, are to wake up, as 
Japan has waked up 

If a European alliance is formed and an Asiatic 
alliance is formed, what will hoppen? Will the mili- 
tary struggle come for the mastery of the world? 
Or will the beautiful ideal of a world state, formed 
and maintained in reason and comradeship, be finally 
attained? That would be a pretty question to put to 
the white priestess who lives under the black cliffs 
at Delphi. 
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The Last Blue-Lighter 


By Margaret B. Downing 


Washington, Dec. 1916. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, grandson of 


George Cabot of Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the Hartford—otherwise Blue 
Light—convention, has again been hon- 
ored by his constituency and, fate pro- 
pitious, he will soon enter on the twenty- 
fourth year of continuous service in the 
United States Senate. But one other, 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire, is his 
senior as a member of the Upper House. 
Sut Lodge can count eight years of ser- 
vice in the House of Representatives, 
and therefore claims thirty-two years as 
a member of the National Congress, a 
record unequalled by any of the present 
national law-makers. Certainly, sufficient 
time to have gained experience to the 
extent of keeping out of that insane con- 
troversy over the first note written the 
German government on the Lusitania 
tragedy. Those who have followed the 
public career of George Cabot’s grand- 
son, from the hour he sprang into 
prominence, during the Fifty-first Con- 
gress—the one which will go down to 
fame as having first elected Thomas 
Brackett Reed of Maine as Speaker of 
the House—until the campaign speech in 
which he made serious charges against 
the integrity of the chief magistrate of 
the American people, say he is but reach- 
ing the logical termination of his meth- 
ods. Mr. Lodge came perilously close 
to calling the President an ugly name 
and that on the testimony of a “man 
who talked in a Pullman car with an- 
Being an 





other man who said,” etc. 
official of this government and amenable 
to the laws which relate to polite inter- 
course with other officials, it seems no 
idle threat of certain Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts must produce more 
conclusive proofs to substantiate his 
charges or withdraw them and apologize. 
If the present mistress of the White 
House resembles her latest predecessor 
in political faith, Mrs. Cleveland, Mr. 
Lodge may find he is persona non grata 
and he will be “scratched.” Mrs. Cleve- 
land refused to greet a man who had 
offended in a far less serious way. 


But though the President’s wife may 
make the offense a personal affair and 
ignore the culprit in.a way which may 
prove embarrassing, some astute Demo- 
crats are inclined to wish that New Eng- 
land had other public men of the ilk of 
Lodge. They believe that, in time, they 
would convert the standard-bearers of 
republicanism and protection into as fer- 
vent adherents of Jefferson as the solid 
South. For, going back a bit, it will be 
recalled that it was Lodge who fathered 
the Force Bill of 1890, intended pre- 
sumably to vitalize the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment and incidentally to lend aid to the 
Sherman silver bill. Along came Mc- 
Kinley with his tariff revision and the 
trilogy resulted in the easy victory of 
Cleveland in 1892. Lodge diligently held 
up the hands of Reed, when in 1890 he 
was praying for pleas through which to 
unseat a sufficient number of Democrats 
in order to give the G. O. P. an over- 
powering working majority. And then 
to cap his activity and to make unneces- 
sary for the future such drastic meas- 
ures as Reed had been compelled to use 
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in throwing out the Democrats, he offer- 
ed that astonishing measure, which made 
it illegal for the cotton states to return 
a Democratic majority. Czar Reed 
flourished and grew famous and Lodge 
apparently believed in him to the last 
ditch, though he failed to secure his 
nomination for the presidency in 1896. 
Cannon succeeded to the estate and hon- 
ors of Reed and grew bold in his en- 
croachments on the rights of the minor- 
ity and those who differed from his 
views. What happened to Cannon is 
familiar. The insurgents joined the 
Democrats and overthrew his power and 
eventually this schism led to the Demo- 
cratic triumph two years later. Who 
can tell how much Lodge’s controversy 
with Mr. Breckinridge will contribute 
to the future success of the Democratic 
party in New England? 
Mr. Lodge’s pet pose is that of a 
historian and he occupies much valuable 
space in the Congressional Directory de- 
tailing the magnitude of his achieve- 
ments along this line. It was the late 
John J. Ingalls who remarked that Lodge 
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had a genius for hard work and as a 
patient, painstaking delver after hidden 
truths, he had no peer in this country. 
But when he had collected his facts, 
according to Mr. Ingalls, he presented 
them about as impartially as a stump 
speaker would, in a heated campaign. 
He writes entertainingly and with the 
finish one would expect from a Harvard 
“grad” and sometime professor of let- 
ters, but, according to the tests which 
are being applied to his work by scien- 
tific historians they will be catalogued 
soon with Dr. Cook’s books of travel. 
Take that example of American jingo- 
ism, “The War With Spain” (Harper 
Brothers, 1899). The opening paragraph 
of this book is truly remarkable. After 
sounding the praises of the colonies 
planted in the New World by the Eng- 


lish and Dutch, Mr. Lodge says: 

“The final expulsion of Spain from 
the Americans (possibly meant for 
Americas, and showing Mr. Lodge not 
so painstaking as one might wish as 4 
proofreader) and from the Philippines 
is the fit conclusion of the long strife 
between the people who stood for civil 
and religious freedom and those who 
stood for bigotry and tyranny as hideouw’ 
in their action as. any which have evel 
cursed humanity. The work has been4 
long one, but Spain at last is confined 
to her own peninsula where her peopl 
can do as they please with each othet 
but whence they can trouble the worl! 
no more. Spain has ceased to rule; he 
once vast empire has gone, because si 
has proved herself unfit to govern, afl! 
for the unfit among nations, there is # 
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pity in the relentless world forces which 
shape the destinies of mankind.” 

Mr. Lodge as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee is frequently 
associated with Senor Don Juan Riano, 
ambassador from Spain, the country 
which, according to his history of the 
war, ceased to rule in 1898. Sefior Riano, 
it may be remarked in passing, has ren- 
dered valuable aid to the United States 
in the unhappy affair over Mexico and 
le represented the interests of that af- 
flicted republic during the interim after 
the departure of Huerta and the final 
recognition of Carranza. How it must 
shock Mr. Lodge to realize that Spain 
not only rules actually in her own do- 
main but that she wields tremendous 
moral influence over Pan-America. She 
is the most powerful neutral nation now 
in I-urope, and Senor Riano, as her am- 
bassador, has acted in the diplomatic 
sense, as sort of overlord, safeguarding 
the commercial interests of the Latin- 
Americans and acting harmoniously with 
the United States in every contingency. 
Cuba is now on cordial terms with -her 
mother country and the genial Riano is 
not infrequently invited to the councils 
of the Latin-American envoys. As to 
the actual incidents of the war with 
Spain, every essential point in this his- 
tory, including the stirring account of 
what Lieut.-Colonel Roosevelt did at 
San Juan Hill, has been controverted by 
the official papers in the War Department 
and by the large body of trained his- 
torians who gave the facts a chance to 
cool off a little before attempting to 
mould them into shape. As for the glar- 
ing historical misrepresentations of the 
part which the Catholic church played in 
the Cuban drama, they are to be noted 
on almost every page. When a zealous 
Catholic called them to the attention of 
the president of the Truth Society (not 
the one made famous by Mr. Jeremiah 
O'Leary, but a worthy organization con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers at George- 
town), that experienced director smiled 
and said he had read the book but to 
He would have 
It was, he said, 


answer was too vast. 
to write another book. 
something like Lincoln’s dilemma over 
South Carolina. “What shall we do 
with those people?” he asked. ‘There 
are not enough of them to form a 
separate nation. They are too many to 
declare the state a lunatic asylum.” 
“Certain Accepted Heroes,” another 
very entertaining book, has recently fall- 
en under the ban of careful, trained his- 
torians, but one might go through the 
list which Mr. Lodge drags out over a 
half page of the Congressional Direc- 
tory. One rather amusing incident re- 
lating to the liberties which this Boston- 
ese scholar takes with the truth, con- 
cerns his zeal in claiming every honor 
high and low for the Cabots, from Se- 
bastian down the annals of time. He is 
the author of “The Life and Letters of 
George Cabot,” and among other dis- 
tinctions claimed for this rather dubious 
hero, is that of being the first Secretary 
of the Navy, and a term of eighteen 
days is bestowed upon him, after which 
he resigned. For years naval historians, 
Whether intimidated by the boldness of 
the assertion or the skillful manner in 
which the claim was defended, led their 
list of naval secretaries with the name 
of George Cabot. 
Last spring, 


however, came the 
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champion of the rightful First Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mrs. Harriet Stod- 
dert Turner, great-granddaughter of 
Benjamin Stoddert, who must now 
take his belated place as head of the 
list. Mr. Lodge has refused to answer 
the challenge issued to him by the Col- 
umbia Historical Society, as to the rights 
of George Cabot against those of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert. Mrs. Turner placed 
some plain and uncontrovertible facts 
before the public, all gathered from the 
state papers of John Adams, the Con- 
gressional Record and the family papers 
of the Stodderts. She showed that Presi- 
dent John Adams, disturbed by factions 
in his cabinet, had decided to divorce 
the direction of the army from that of 
the navy, and in June, 1798, had sent the 


name of George Cabot of Massachusetts 
to the Senate for confirmation as first 
secretary of the newly-created depart- 
ment. The Senate acted favorably and 
at once the President despatched a mes- 
senger from Philadelphia to Boston 
bearing the appointment and a personal 
letter to Mr. Cabot urging his accept- 
ance. Now, in 1798 it required six days 
for the trustiest messenger to journey 
from the Quaker City to Boston town, 
and one day was allowed for rest and 
refreshment before beginning the home- 
ward journey. Thirteen days after he 
had despatched his Mercury, President 
Adams was in receipt of a reply to his 
communication. Mr. Cabot was sensible 
of the honor which the President sought 
to confer on him, but he preferred his 


present restful life to the worries and 
endless toil of the place proffered. Five 
days later, Mr. Adams sent to the Sen- 
ate the name of Benjamin Stoddert of 
Georgetown, D. C., and he was confirmed 
by that body without demur. The five 
days which elapsed between the receipt 
of Cabot’s letter and the confirmation of 
Stoddert, are added to the thirteen re- 
quired for the presidential messenger to 
reach Boston and return, and are con- 
verted by Lodge into a term of eighteen 
days as his grandfather’s tenure of office 
as First Secretary of the Navy. Mrs. 


Turner proved her case to the hilt and ° 


her paper was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. She showed that under the con- 
stitution no man could be called an offi- 
cial of the government unless he 
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qualified for the office, that is, unless he 
took steps to remove disabilities if any 
existed and then took the oath required 
by law. Cabot took no oath. He re- 
fused to accept the post, the moment he 
learned it had been definitely offered 
him, and therefore he cannot claim a 
place among the navy secretaries. Per- 
haps in view of his later capers at Hart- 
ford, navy men may well rejoice. As 
well, said Mrs. Turner, could the de- 
scendants of Patrick Henry lay claim to 
his having been the first Chief Justice 
since the fiery patriot of Virginia was 
offered this supreme honor but declined 
to accept it. Recent naval historians ig- 
nore Lodge and his preposterous deduc- 
tions in this connection. Stoddert stands 
out in noble relief as a man who put 
aside vast private interests in order to 
serve his country. He was a shipping 
merchant of Georgetown, the only in- 
stance in which a man claiming the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as his legal residence 
was called to the presidential council 
table. His business had branches in 
London, in the Barbadoes and in Ja- 
maica, his huge warehouses extended for 
blocks along the river front of the old 
Georgetown and his ships sailed for 
every port in the commercial world. 
Yet he cheerfully answered the call of 
his country, served during the remainder 
of Adams’ term, in the navy, and took 
over the War Department also, during 
an interval of several months. He con- 
tinued in office under Jefferson for al- 
most a year. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Lodge 
takes the same view of a Southerner that 
Cicero did of Catiline and hence his 
furious assaults in and out of season on 
President Wilson’s published utterances. 
Between the two men as chroniclers of 
American history, the discriminating 
reading world has long ago decided. Mr. 
Lodge seems to think history a matter of 
ingenuous guessing and to serve as a 
good way to paint one’s ancestors in 
showy colors. Wilson views history in 
a philosophical light and follows its 
slow, inscrutable verdicts with the pre- 
cision of a scholar. 
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Three Books 


By Alpheus Stewart 


“What’s the Matter with Mexico?” is 
as timely as it is interesting. It is a 
little volume written by Caspar Whitney 
and deals with that uneasy question with 
all the clearness and force of an ob- 
server on the spot. (The Macmillan Co., 
price 50 cents.) ‘ 

Mr. Whitney does indeed tell us what 
is the matter with Mexico, and the vari- 
ous things that matter resolve themselves 
inevitably into the conclusion that the 
people are not sufficiently developed to 
govern themselves. In this he is in har- 
mony with the great body of writing 
that has had Mexico for its theme since 
the benevolent despotism of Diaz ended 
and anarchy began. The author tells us 
that Mexicans may be divided into three 
classes. The upper class of masters, as 
represented at the beginning by the 
Spanish who conquered the country; the 
middle class, or mixed-bloods, and the 
peons. The last are chiefly pure Indian. 
Of the fifteen millions cf population in 
1910, he estimates that nine millions, or 
about sixty per cent, were of pure In- 


dian breed, descendants of the Aztecs, 
Mayas and other great Indian nations 
which inhabited Mexico. Thirty per 
cent, or about four and a half millions, 
are of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, 
while but ten per cent, including about 
50,000 Americans at that time, are white, 
The Indians are docile, easily led, loyal 
and lazy—in which his estimate of their 
character coincides with many others 
who know the Mexican Indian and pre- 
fer him to the mixed-blood. The latter, 
according to Mr. Whitney, “combine the 
pride, the tyranny, the moroseness and 
the fighting spirit of Spain, with the 
vision, the improvidence, the cruelty, the 
care-free hopefulness of the aborigine; 
the arrogance of Castile with the fa- 
naticism of Anahuac.” The = author 
goes the deeper into an analysis of the 
character of the different elements of 
Mexico, in that he believes that this is 
necessary to an_ understanding of 
“What's the Matter with Mexico?” 

It is from this middle class of poli- 
ticians, small farmers, small shopkeep- 
ers, etc. that all revolutions are de- 
rived. One of this class is defeated for 
office, but generally has some _ other 
grievance. He gets together his friends 
and employes and issues a “Plan,” which 
of course includes the salvation of the 
country. Those peons and others who 
join the standard of revolt are prom- 
ised a peso a day, and what is far more 
impelling, the chance to loot friend and 
foe alike. Any other leader can get 
them to desert and joint his standard 
by the simple means of promising them 
more pay and more loot. As to liberty, 
democracy, etc., about which his leaders 
prate, he knows nothing and cares less. 
As to that, neither does his leader know 
or care. The author advises us that all 
talk of this kind, as all observers of 
Mexico have reason to know, is nothing 
but rhodomontade. He concludes, there- 
fore, that all revolts spring from the 
selfishness of the individual and_ not 
from popular impulse and that the peo- 
ple are irresolute in character and fickle 
in conduct. He also believes that Mex- 
icans are the most docile and easily led 
of all people, and were they led aright, 
the problem would be different. He can- 
not see in any of the self-constituted 
leaders now at the front the qualities 
that are to re-establish order in Mexico. 

He tells us something of the terrible 
crimes that have been committed in 
Mexico since the Madero uprising 
against Diaz and of the state of anarchy 
that keeps Mexico in upheaval. These 
conditions are not now and never have 
been popular uprisings. They represent 
merely the ambitions of selfish politi- 
cians. He regards Juarez and Diaz as the 
two great leaders Mexico has produced. 
He gives us considerable new informa- 
tion as to the characters of Madero, 
Gonzales, Obregon, Carranza and Villa. 
He deals at some length with the careef 
of Carranza, and especially with his 
financial methods. Carranza has follow- 
ed a financial scheme which “is sugges- 
tive of having originated in a mad- 
house.” By this scheme he orders the 
printing of so many million pesos, overt- 
issues two or three times, forces the 
acceptance of this money at the point 
of the bayonet, refuses to accept it on 
debts due the state, and then declares 
the issue void and then makes a new 
issue. “Indeed, the acts of the Carran- 
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zistas suggest a group of unlearned, in- 
experienced, irreligious anarchists, come 
new to power. Nearly every ruling re- 
veals crass economic ignorance and ig- 
nores the democratic principles by which 
they claim to be actuated.” Zapata, con- 
trary to outside beliefs, has the cleanest 
record of them all. When he and his 
ragged Indians occupied the capital, 
there was no looting, no disorder, not- 
withstanding that Obregon took the po- 
lice with him when he evacuated the 
city and, as a measure of punishment, 
gave it over to Zapata and his’ “sav- 
ages.” 

He tells us something new about the 
influence of Americans in Mexico, insist- 
ing that it is exactly the reverse of 
what is generally believed in this coun- 
try, inasmuch as the Americans have 
raised the price of labor wherever they 
have gone and are not in Mexico to ex- 
ploit the country as Wilson and Bryan 
He explains what a Mexican 
“concession” means. It is not the grant 
of a monopoly, but is nothing more than 
an exemption from robbery: under the 
guise of taxes by local officials. There 
are virtually no monopolies in Mexico, 
and he thinks the record of the Diaz 
Cientificos as grafters will compare to 
their advantage with similar schemes 
that have been put through in our own 
country. 

More than a chapter is devoted to a 
denunciation of President Wilson and 
his Mexican policy, most of the points 
of which became familiar to us in the 
last campaign. Like the Republicans, he 
charges Wilson with responsibility for 
much that has occurred in Mexico. He 
should not have allowed this; and yet, 
even as the Republicans, he does not 
advise that we should invade Mexico, 
subjugate it and impose our authority 
upon it. Yet this seems about the only 
way Wilson can now impose peace on 
Mexico. 


insist. 


It is a nasty mess from any view- 
point. There is no remedy in sight. 
Mr. Whitney does not offer a remedy 
for “What's the Matter with Mexico?” 
For the matter of that, he doesn’t see 
the fundamental thing that is “the mat- 
ter with Mexico”—the taking of the 
land from the people for the benefit of 
a few. 

% 
the Pampas” (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York), deals with a time, 
a place and people with which the Eng- 
lish-speaking world is unfamiliar, and 


“Tales of 


is therefore not any the less interesting 
on that account. The time is the first 
quarter of the last century and the place 
is the level pampas of Argentina. The 
author’s characters are the wild gauchos 
of that new country and the series of 
short stories that comprise the book give 
us a glimpse of the life led by those 
people at that time, their love of free- 
dom, their lack of patriotism, and more 
interesting, their peculiar superstitions 
and their folk lore. He tells us of their 
wild sports, their customs and_ habits 
and their battles with the savages, who, 
being “infidels,” their lives were held in 
little higher esteem than their cattle’s. 
W. H. Hudson, the author (who is not 
to be confounded with William Henry 
Hudson, the author and lecturer) is 
little known on this side of the water, 
although by no means unknown to Eng- 
lish critics and writers, who esteem him 
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Many of the “Tales of the 
Pampas” were written almost a genera- 
tion ago and are now first published. 
Mr. Edward Garnett, the well-known 
English critic, thinks that “El Ombu,” 
the first tale in the book, is “the finest 
short story in English.” Although not 
in Mr. Garnett’s class as a critic, I 
hope to be pardoned for venturing to 
differ from him. “El Ombu,” in my hum- 
ble opinion, is not even the best tale 
in the series, as I should give that 
designation to “Marta 
whose principal theme concerns one of 
the wild superstitions of the people of 
the foot of the Andes and a devout 
priest from Spain who wrestles with 
this and other superstitions of heathen- 
ism until he himself becomes an idolater, 
being convinced at the same time, how- 
ever, that his state of mind is the 
work of devils. Mr. John Galsworthy 
thinks very highly of Hudson as an 
author and wrote the foreword to his 
cther book, “Green Mansions,” a tale of 
the tropics. 


highly. 


Riqueleme,” 


J 
“ 


One does not have to be a seer to 
name the “Vampire of the Continent” 
without going beyond the title of the 
book, when it is stated that it was 
written by Count Ernst zu Reventlow, 
of Germany. But to prevent anybody 
from being misled, the Count mentions 
England a few thousand times, in the 
course of the book, as playing that re- 
What he thinks of Ene- 
foreshadowed on the 


morseless role. 
land is faintly 
cover—representing a woman as a vic- 
tim on the altar, while upon her pros- 
trate body crouches a scaly red devil, 
with his long and bloody claws buried 
in her bosom. 


According to the announcement of the 
publisher (The Jackson Press, New 
York, address the same as that of The 
Fatherland), the book had great diffi- 
culty in reaching this country. Three 
hundred copies were started for Amer- 
ica, but only one reached here and that 
came on the Deutschland. All the others 
were confiscated by the English censor. 
lf that is true, it is of no 
benefit to England. Although the reputa- 
tion of the english censorship for gross 
stupidity is world-wide, the English peo- 
ple are noted for their love of 
speech, and doubtless could a consensus 
of opinion be had, they would find in the 
book nothing particularly hurtful. 


special 


free 


This publisher’s statement also de- 
clares that “The Vampire of the’ Con- 
tinent” will surely place him (the 


Count) at the forefront of the histori- 
ans of his time.” It will do nothing of 
the kind, for the simple reason that the 
hook does not contain even a trace of 
fairness. The red devil on the 
typifies England exactly as Reventlow 
sees it. While England may have ex- 
hibited some qualities of the devil, she 
does have good points to serve as offset 
—but they are not mentioned by the 
Count. 


cover 


The book begins with the Spanish 
Armada, which marks the beginning of 
England’s sea power and follows Euro- 
pean history up to the midst of this 
awful war which England, and England 
alone, has forced on the world. From 
the Spanish Armada he takes us all 
through the history of England’s deal- 
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Sarah N. Cleghorn and Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 


BOOK OF EVERYDAY HELPS TO 
HEALTH AND TRANQUILITY 
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ing with Spain, Portugal, Holland, jer long history has indeed been guilty 


France, Russia, Japan and Germany. He 
tells us much of the diplomatic plots, 
the wars and the greedy motives that 
have always been the impulse of Eng- 
land. It is nothing more than the re- 
coloring of history to make England 
appear always as the red and scheming 
devil in every event. He says that Eng- 
land has always been jealous of the 
rise of any other sea power, which can 
be admitted as true, seeing that the Eng- 
lish believe that their existence as a 
nation is dependent on their dominance 
of the sea. He says that King Edward, 
supposedly the man of peace, in 1904, 
laid the foundation for the present war, 
when he negotiated the French conven- 
tion. Although the Count thinks the 
English are stupid, it would be interest- 
ing to have his opinion on the crowning 
stupidity of starting the present war a 
year and a half before they were ready. 

The book is an example of the pecu- 
liar German “logic” of which we have 
had so many examples since the war 
began and which has led some people 
to believe that the judicial quality is one 
of the missing elements of the German 
mind. Howbeit, these are times likely 
to strain the judicial powers of the minds 
of all men. The book displays great 
historical research, but all with the sole 
object of proving England the great 
criminal among the nations. England in 


of some grave crimes and more injus- 
tices, but withal, she is not without her 
good qualities—among them, democracy. 

About the same credit as a historical 
document is due “The Vampire of the 
Continent,” as we would be disposed to 
give a heated editorial in one of our 
own partisan papers describing the 
shortcomings of the candidate on the 
opposition ticket. 


* * * 
9% 9 oe 


A small boy was one day asked by 
a clergyman if he knew what was meant 
by energy and enterprise. “No, sir, 
I don’t think I do.” “Well, I'll tell you, 
my boy. One of the richest men in 
the world came here without a shirt 
on his back, and now he has mil- 
“Millions!” replied the boy. 
“How many does he put on at one 
time ?” 


lions.” 


@. a. ft 
“9 me oe 


Governor Ferris of Michigan was one 
of the speakers at the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress. During his talk he 
refrained from the usual gestures of 
orators and instead kept his hands in 
his pockets a good share of the time. 
“What does he keep his hands in his 
pockets for?” inquired one delegate. 
“Took at the bunch around him,” was 
the reply. 
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Letters From the People 
On A Poem by Mr. Kennon 


Chicago, Dec. 2, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I have had a very good opinion of 
Kennon for a long time but I did not 
know before that he had the gift of 
prophetic poetry. His articulation of 
the wail of countless clerical cogs in 
the machine of modern “big industry” 
—his poem “Problem”’—entitles him to 
a diploma in the Flaubert school of 
micro-observation and an_ operator’s 
license in the Guild of Poets and 
Prophets, Ltd. 

Not long ago I surprised my friend, 
the Captain of Industry, rampant cog- 
itant, adossed against the brick wall of 
an ultimatum. 
up mass of report sheets from the time- 


3efore him was a piled- 
keepers of several plants. I asked him 
what he was doing with the reports. 
“Well,” he answered, “I am compelled 
to a procedure that I do not approve or 
relish. 
charging several foremen for ‘unwar- 
rantably raising the pay of common la- 
hor’ and thereby increasing by a few 
hundred dollars the A/c Operating Ex- 
That the 
laborers are justly entitled to the raise 
cannot be denied; that the foremen were 
compelled to raise wages or impair the 


I am under the necessity of dis- 


pense—Cost of Production. 


productivity of their plants is equally 
clear to me; that all the mechanics and 
skilled men in the plants have been ad- 
vanced in a much greater ratio is true 
also. But I am under the positive order 
of the Board of Directors to ‘discipline 
those responsible for the outrageous in- 
crease in the wages of common labor.’ 


through these time slips 
shows me that the average wage of these 
men is $3.16 a day, 32 cents an hour! 
The company has distributed in divi- 
dends as high as $500,000 a year; and 


“Running 


for the last twenty years has earned 
annually that much, net, either for sur- 
plus, capital purposes, or dividends. 
Most of the time labor has been paid 
about half the present rate, for the good 
reason that there has been a large sur- 
plus of unskilled laborers. The war cut 
off the influx of immigrants and caused 
the emigration of thousands of reserv- 
ists, called to the colors of their father- 
It costs at least-twice as much to 
live as it did a few years ago and the 


lands. 


raise in wages is not enough to offset 
the decreased purchasing power of 
money for the people who have to buy a 
nickel’s worth of this or that. 

“For example: I am a large stock- 
holder in a fuel concern doing a retail 
business as a side line. I know that 
most laborers are now paying at the rate 
of $15 a ton for ordinary soft soal. They 
buy a few hundred pounds at a time, 
or even by the bushel, and the cost of 
handling compels us to charge them 
several times the price for round lots. 
It cannot be helped. Coal dealers can- 
not be charitable institutions. They 
must make a profit or go out of business. 
The same condition holds in other lines 
I am told that 
some people buy two eggs at a time, a 
quarter of a pound of lard, a pound of 
flour, or an eighth of a pound of tea. 
Few laborers have enough ahead to buy 
even in the ordinary retail units of 


of purveying to the poor. 
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quantity. Hence they are compelled to 
pay enormous prices, and the value of 


their dollars is pitifully diminished. 


“But what worries me more than any- 
thing else is the thought of what will 
happen when these boys in there—(indi- 
cating the general office with an army of 
filing clerks, entry men, transfer clerks, 
minor small utility 
‘help’)—begin to catch the drift of af- 
Union of 


bookkeepers and 


fairs and form a powerful 
Clerical Workers. 

“The hodcarriers have their union. 
The stevedores have theirs. Every trade 
has its union. Even the school teachers 
are ‘organized’ and can tell the school 
board to go to Halifax. But the clerks 
have gone on in their white collar jobs, 
patting themselves on the head of their 
‘dignity,’ drawing pay checks lower than 
the wheelbarrow men have been getting 
in the slag yard, or in the cinder pit. 
They are not much better off than the 
average ‘bohunk’ or ‘wop’ except that 
they can have their nails manicured and 
wear boiled shirts at their work. Manu- 
facturing ‘overhead’ has been kept pretty 
low because of their willingness to take 
‘polite pay’ for ‘polite work.’ Or rather, 
because the supply of high school boys 
looking for ‘nice’ jobs, has tended to 
keep down clerical salaries. 


“Nevertheless there is a change com- 
ing. Before long there is going to be a 
strong national union of clerical help, 
including typists, stenographers, phono- 
graph transcribers, operators, and so on. 
The union will demand at least as much 
wages as common labor commands; and, 
of course, manufacturers and _ others 
having big organizations will have to 
knuckle. It will cost me money, of 
course, but I know the change is coming 
and it will be only a belated move in 
the direction of justice to the people 
who have been making our money for 
us and getting no commensurate return 
in ghe pay envelope.” . 

L. A. D’AGNEAU. 
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Pilgrims and Puritans 
Allardt, Tenn., Dec. 1, 1916. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

There has been some discussion lately 
in the Mirror about the difference be- 
tween the Pilgrims and the Puritans. A 
The Pil- 


grims were neither Puritans nor Presby- 


few words might be added. 


terians, although they believed in the 
Presbyterian creed. They belonged to a 
Protestant sect which existed during the 
reign of James First of England. They 
were called “Brownists” or “Independ- 
ents.” They believed in and preached 
the doctrines that the church should be 
separate from the state and that every 
man ought to be allowed to “worship 
God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience.” Because they believed this, 
they were considered by all the Chris- 
tion sects as dangerous heretics and 
bitterly treated and persecuted. To avoid 
this, they went to Holland, but the Dutch 
Colonists also feared and disliked them, 
so 104 of them went to New England 
in the Mayflower, in 1620, and founded 
They intended to 


” 


Plymouth Colony. 
found “a church without a priest and 
a state without a king,” and for thirty 
years they practiced according to their 
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strong box. 


An Ideal Chrtstinas Gift 


There are a few remaining copies 
of the second edition of 


Sonnets To a Wife 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


No nobler or more beautiful sonnet-sequence has ever been written in 
this country than this idyl of married love. 
with Rosetti’s “House of Life,’’ Meredith’s “Modern Love,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
a rapturous feeling for the glories of naturs throughout the year, and 
is full of the rhythm, the passion, the color of life. 
An interpretative foreword in appreciation of the poems has been sup- 
plied by WILLIAM MARION REEDY of the MIRROR. 

The book is bound in padded dove-colored ooze. gilt top. packed in a 
The price has been reduced to $1.00, including postage. 


Sonnets To a Wife 


Is For Sale at 
Roeder’s Book Store, 

And the Book Departments of the Following Stores: 
Grand-Leader, Sixth and Washington Ave. 
Seruges, Vandervoort & Barney. Tenth and Olive 
Famous-Barr Dry Goods Co., Sixth and Olive 
Baron: & Molasky, Pierce Bldg. 

Cc. Witter. 19 South Broadway, 


Or by Addressing 


REEDY’S MIRROR, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Book for Mother, Sister, Wife or Sweetheart 


It is in the same rank 


It blends with the love interest 
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doctrines. They welcomed all comers, 
regardless of religious belief. They 
treated kindly, Quakers, Baptists, Roman 
Catholics and even Free Thinkers. They 
burned no witches and persecuted no 
one. When the Puritans exiled Roger 
Williams from the Massachusetts Col- 
ony because he believed in liberty of 
conscience, the Pilgrims received him 
kindly, offered him a home, a church 
and a congregation, but he, not wishing 
to draw down the wrath of the Puritans 
on his friends, “hit the tall timber” and 
went to his good friends, the Narragan- 
sett Indians, who were a finer race than 
the English, and who had a much better 
and humane religion, and with their 
help he founded Providence Plantations. 
As long as the Pilgrims ruled Plymouth 
Colony, they stood for liberty and de- 
mocracy; they were the pioneers of 
democracy on this continent and “their 
works do follow them.” It is unjust to 
class them with the Puritans and blame 
them for the crimes committed by them 
in the name of religion. 
A. B. BRADFORD. 
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“‘Out-of-a-Job Insurance’ 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Reading Frank Putnam’s article a sec- 
ond time it occurred to me that while 
Mr. Putnam undoubtedly included work- 
ing women as subject to the 
conditions which surround working men, 
the compassion and sympathy which he 
arouses for working men might not ex- 
tend to working women unless working 
women were specifically mentioned. This 


same 


is my excuse for calling attention to 
what may appear to him as most ob- 
vious, yet be hidden from others. 

Mr. Putnam’s reflections also remind- 
ed me of a working woman whom I 
knew very well whose history might be 
interesting to those whose sympathies 
are not confined to the rich and fortu- 
nate, but embrace the poor and unfortu- 
nate as well. 

This woman was |cft a widow with 
literally nothing except an invalid daugh- 
ter. In the small city where she lived 
the only opportunity open to her for 
making a living was washing the soiled 
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clothes of other people. I don’t know 
why people don’t want to wash their 
own dirty clothes. I think it would be 
much more manly for men to wash their 
own soiled linen than permit or require 
womeri to do it for them. I think, too, 
the time will come when they will do 
this and when no one will expect 
others to clean up after him. 


sut to return to the woman I was 
speaking of. She washed clothes to the 
glory of God and the consequent satis- 
faction of her customers and after a 
while secured the same kind of work 
in the town laundry. There, the man- 
ager discovered that she could mend 
clothes to the glory of God, so she was 
put at that work, and when he found 
later that she could mark linen and keep 
track of the goods, also to the credit 
of the same exalted party, she was given 
that job. 

As far as I could see, all this hap- 
pened by grace of the god Chance, but 
this woman insisted that the God she 
read about in her Bible was taking care 
of her and she, who gave so mich 
service in return for so little, never fail- 
ed to thank Him for his care of her and 
out of her pay of $8 per week always 
gave one-tenth “to the Lord.” Nor did 
the thought ever cross her mind that 
the text about making the good fight 
and keeping the faith applied to her. 
On the contrary, she thought of her pas- 
tor as doing that—he with the big stom- 
ach, the soft, moist hands and the 
unctuous voice, who urged his people to 
be content in the place that God had 
put them. 

The women of her church always 
spoke of her as a very “decent body” 
and permitted her to fry the oysters 
and wash the dishes at their fairs and 
festivals—“she did it so well, you know.” 

She died suddenly and ’twas found 
she had saved about seventy dollars, 
which indicated that she had been reck- 
lessly extravagant or else had _ been 
persuaded to contribute too liberally to 
some cause, perhaps to foreign missions. 

No, she was not “a colored lady.” She 
was a white woman. Not a foreigner, 
either. Indeed, had she been rich she 
could have been a Colonial Dame or a 
D. A. R. Not that this makes any dif- 
ference whatever, but there really are 
people who feel greater compassion for 
a white American woman who is poor 
than they do for a poor woman of 
color or of any other nationality, and 
we must be careful not to antagonize 
the prejudices of people when we appeal 
to their common hum2uity. 


After all, why cite individual cases 
of poverty? Everybody knows there 
are thousands and thousands of very 
poor people. The real question is the 
one put by Putnam: What are you go- 
ing to do about it? My own remedy 
is the one pointed out by the editor of 
the Mirror, but our difficulty is to make 
others see it. I don’t believe even Mr. 
Putnam does. And if a man of such 
acute perception and discernment fails 
to grasp it, what can be expected of 
men of less perspicacity? Nevertheless 
we must continue to call sinners to 
repentance whether they heed us or not 
and get what consolation we can from 
Emerson’s expression, “They are not my 
poor.” And so I say again: Poverty is 
a symptom of a diseased social condi- 
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tion. It can be cured only by removing 
its cause. The cause is our treatment 
of the earth itself as private property, 
that is, subjecting it to the same laws 
that justly apply only to the products of 
labor, and until we change this practice 
and recognize and enforce the equal 
rights of all men to the use of the 
earth, nothing that we can do will be 
of any avail in even ameliorating the 
conditions which Mr. Putnam so ably 
pictures. Indeed, I am not sure that 
what he proposes will not make matters 
worse rather than better, but maybe 
that’s the way we’ll have to go. 
C. F. SHANDREW. 
Germantown, Pa., Nov. 22, 1916. 
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‘Another Good Man for Mayor 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27, 1916. 
Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 

In your last issue of the Mrrror the 
writer read the several names of eli- 
gible candidates for mayor to become 
contestants for the nomination for that 
office on their respective tickets at the 
spring election. 

All of the names’ mentioned are 
doubtless those of good, honest and re- 
liable men who would serve the city and 
the taxpayers well, but I want permis- 
sion to suggest the name of a young 
man who, I think, is one of the best 
qualified for the office, and he is Mr. 
Wm. C. Connett. 

Mr. Connett is forty years of age, a 
lawyer of recognized ability, a Demo- 
crat, member of the different clubs, 
civic organizations and the Business 
Men’s League. For four years he 
was secretary to Mayor Rolla Wells and 
acquitted himself very creditably while 
in that position. He is one of the lead- 
ing spirits in athletic events and one 
of the prime movers in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Missouri Athletic Associa- 
tion, serving as chairman of the finance 
and building committee during the con- 
struction of their beautiful new club 
house and the result of his and his as- 
sociates’ effort is a monument to our 
city. 

Mr. Connett has been identified with 
many progressive and civic movements 
and very prominently with all athletic 
enterprises, is broad-minded and _lib- 
eral in his views and I know that his 
many friends would welcome the op- 
portunity to endorse him for the nom- 
ination and elect him to serve the city 
as Mayor for the next four years. The 
citizens would be sure of an adminis- 
tration that would be a credit to any 
municipality and place our town on a 
par with other cities of its class 
throughout the country. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


2. Me o&% 
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“Well,” said the Far West mayor to 
the English tourist, “I dunno how you 
manage these affairs over there, but 
out here, when some of our boys got 
tied up in that thar bankrupt telephone 
company I was tellin’ yer about, they 
be¢ame mighty crusty.” “Oh!” “Yus; 
they didn’t like the way the receiver 
was handlin’ the business nohow.” “In- 
deed!” commented the earnest listener. 
“Then, may I ask what they did?” “Sar- 
tinly; I wus goin’ ter tell yer. They 
just hung up the receiver.”—Dallas 
News. 
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Sweet Grass Baskets Make 
Dainty and Unusual 
. Christmas Gifts 


@ And you'll find them here—hundreds of them. They’ve 
been coming in for weeks—little by little—until now the 
great Christmas stock is complete—one long continuous 
line in the Basement Gallery. 





@ Every woman knows how clean and pretty these baskets 
are and how very desirable for gift purposes. All the new 
shapes and styles are represented, from the tiny round 
baskets to the very large ones. The variety is larger and 
more unique—more artistic in shape and arrangement than 
ever before. 

@ The many uses of these baskets are suggested by the 
following partial list: 


Flower Baskets 

Fruit Baskets 

Wastepaper Baskets 

Sweet Grass Glove Boxes 
Wicker Handkerchief Boxes 
‘Sewing Baskets 

Pin Cushion Baskets 

Thimble and Scissors Baskets 


@ In addition to the sweet grass baskets, there are also 
some of smoked bamboo, as well as many beautiful wicker 
stvles—some beautifully beaded—many hand-tinted in deli- 
cate colors and made in the daintiest shapes imaginable. 


@ Need we suggest that early choosing is advisable—espe- 
cially if you plan to line or fit them? All prices from 


10c to $15. 


Basement Gallery 


f$ VUE 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STREETS, 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Fall Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 
















ST. LOUIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


514 CULVER WAY (4000 Olive St.) 


The most artistic and adaptable small Hall in the city for Private Recep- 
tions, Dances, Bazaars, Meetings, etc. For further information write or eall 
up Chairman of House Committee, Mr. Herbert Reinhardt. Room 1004 
Chemical Bldg. House Committee Tel., Main 428, Central 6524; Evenings, 


Victor 1996X. 
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From Czarland 
By Oscar Leonard 


from Petrograd with 
opera, its ballet, its 
universities and libraries, to the an- 
cient city of Tashkent. Yet both these 
soth are governed 


It is a far cry 


its grand artistic 


cities are in Russia. 
from the seat of centralized government. 
The Czar looks over both. It matters 
not that one city is the meeting-place 
of European culture and the other is 
ancient in all its ways. 
Yet the fact that both 
Petrograd are part of the same nation, 


Tashkent and 


explains a good many traits of the na- 
tional character of Russia. I believe 
one comes to understand better the Rus- 
sian soul by going with Stephen Gra- 
ham on his journey “Through Russian 
Central Asia” (Macmillan 
Mr. Graham is an Englishman who has 
himself. He 


Company). 
managed to Russianize 
has become so Russian that he cannot 
refer to a Jew except in the usual Rus- 
sian manner—sneeringly or with hate. 
In fact, Mr. 
Russia much more than he loves Amer- 
ica. Of course, it is all a matter of 
taste. The to know 
that he has become one of them, for 
they allow him to go where no other 


Graham seems to love 


Russians seem 


European is tolerated. 

In reading his book we at times seem 
to dwell in the Arabian Nights. Yet all 
the time we are conscious of Russia, 
of her influence and her rule. The his- 
tory of her conquests of these ancient 
peoples as given again by Mr. Graham 
helps us understand the Russian charac- 
ter. Those conquests resulted in mix- 
tures of blood. 
us the Russian as we know him through 


These mixtures give 


his writers. 

The Russian writers generally give 
us a Russian who is a mixture of child- 
likeness, sophistication, craftiness, sim- 
plicity, bordering on feeble-mindedness, 
a mixture of cruelty and pity, piety and 
sinfulness. In a word, a man in whose 
veins flows the blood of many races, of 
many stages of civilization, a hybrid not 
easily understood by the Western world. 

This feeling comes upon the reader 
while reading parts of “The Crushed 
Flower,” by Leonid Andreyey (Alfred 
A. Knopf). The stories were translated 
by Herman Bernstein, a personal friend 
of the Russian writer. The work seems 
lovingly. It is certainly 
carefully and and well done. One might, 
In so 


to be done 
however, question the selections. 
far as some of the selections are char- 
acteristically Russian, they cannot be en- 
joyed by American readers. If they 
are intended to demonstrate character- 
istics of Russian work, they certainly 
accomplish their purpose. 

The story from which the book takes 
its title shows Andreyev to be a true 
artist. He understands and depicts the 
child-soul well. There are truly ex- 
quisite passages in this short story. 

The second story, “A Story Which 
Will Never be Finished,” has that Rus- 
sian something—a mixture of realism 
and mysticism, a bit of shadow and sym- 
bolism. Of course, in a country where 
the truth cannot be told without running 
risks of displeasing the censor, one may 
expect writers to be vague and sym- 
bolical at times. 

“The Ocean” is 


another of these 


REEDY’S 





stories. It is most unusual in that it 


seems to follow no plan. The charac- 
They seem to come 
from some unknown world. The thing 
seems to be like a sort of dream. It 


has as little continuity as dreams have 


ters are shadowy. 


and things happen in about as logical a 
manner as they do in dreams. 


The other two long stories are “Judas 
Iscariot and Others” and “The Man 
Who Found the Truth.” ‘Judas’ is 
interesting and unusual. It is well writ- 
ten. There are fine touches and deli- 
cate strokes. In many 
daring story for a Russian to write. The 
story shows Judas to be a lover of 
Jesus. He suffers with Him in the 
dark hours. He upbraids the apostles 
for eating and sleeping and living when 
the Master is no more on earth. The 
writer intimates that Judas kills him- 
self in the hope that he would be with 
the Master before any of the other 
apostles would come. 


ways it is a 


There are three shorter stories, of 
which “The Day of the Crucifixion” 
stands out in bold relief. It portrays a 
man busy about his’ own toothache on 
the day when Jesus was crucified. It 
is a fine piece of work, done with a 
master hand. 

These stories are written, of course, 
in times of peace, if there be such a 
thing in time. The 
writers in Czardom, like the writers else- 
where, have been affected by the great 
war. 


Russia at any 


Andreyey wrote, some time ago, 
a drama on Belgium. Now comes Mich- 
ael Artzibashef with a drama which he 
calls ““War” (Alfred A. Knopf). It is 
an intense drama, which ought to play 
well, and turn people against war. It 
shows the destruction of a family by 
taking the males away and either killing 
or maiming them. 


Even in a work of this sort Artzi- 
bashef cannot help emphasizing the ele- 
ment of sex. He has the wife of an 
army officer who is on the battlefield, 
almost give herself to a man who re- 
mained at home. She does not love the 
man, who pursues her. She loves her 
husband deeply. But she cannot help 
being drawn to the male physically, and 
since her husband is away she is almost 
ready to succumb. She admits she hates 
herself for being so carnal but she says 
she cannot help it. 


In the end her own husband returns. 
She prepares to meet him, awaiting his 
Instead of having 
her own strong man returned to her, 
they bring her back a wreck, whose limbs 
have been torn away by a shell. She 
shrinks from him and reels into the 
arms of her pursuer. The play is trans- 
lated from the original by Thomas 
Selzer. 


return passionately. 


J J 
fe “eo oe 


“John! John!” The nudged 
her sleeping husband in the ribs. 
“Wassit?” he replied drowsily. “There’s 
a burglar in the house!” John roused 
himself at that. “Well, what do you 
want me to do?” he asked indignantly. 
“Want me to go downstairs and risk 
being killed?” “No,” replied his wife 
warningly, “but if you find, in the 
morning, that someone has been through 
your pockets don’t blame me.”—Chicago 
Herald. 
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Our Little Theater 


By Willizmina Parrish 

The art of the Little theater is an 
intimate art, the art of the miniature, 
let us say—or, in some instances, of the 
The management of detail 
is of the utmost importance, because by 
one careless detail the whole thing is 
reduced to the level of the “show-in- 
the-barn” of our childhood. There are 
two means of managing detail, either by 
extreme realism, or better still, by subtle 
suggestion, thus leaving free play to the 
presupposed imaginations of one’s audi- 
A middle course spells disaster— 
(it is one time when the golden-mean- 
rule does not hold!) The technique of 
the little theater is strangely unique, 
founded on the enforced nearness of 
actors and audience—the dividing line is 
rather an imaginary line, concreted in 
the footlights. And so the technique of 
the big stage will not do—‘‘reducing to 
scale” is disastrous. The whole thing 
must be taken from an entirely different 


thumb-box. 


ence. 


angle. 

The first and all-important problem 
is the choice of plays. There is a 
distinct Little theater play, easily dis- 
tinguishable when one remembers that 
the stage of the Little theater is ap- 
proximately a twenty-five foot stage, and 
the audience numbers not than 
three hundred. There can be no bois- 
terous riotings in a twenty-five foot 
space without disastrous collision with 
odd bits of scenery—the elephant-in-a- 
china-shop effect! But soul-battles can 
be fought here, as they cannot be on a 
large, distant stage. The fewer the char- 
acters (never more than seven!) and 
the quieter their movements, the more 
telling and thrilling will be the message 
that goes over the footlights in the 
little theater. There are thousands of 
such little theater plays—every country 
has a wealth of them, crying out for 
a hearing. And since the ideal of the 
little theater is for culture as well as 
for sophisticated entertainment, the best 
plays of all these countries should be 
included in the season’s repertory. 

And now to turn to our own Little 
Theater. Friday night I had the pleasure 
of being present when three one-act 


more 
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plays were presented. ‘The Florist’s 
Shop” of Winifred Hawkbridge, “Duty,” 
by Seumas O’Brien, and “Good News,” 
by Fred Ballard; three true, little the- 
ater plays. Each play contained a dis- 
tinct though not profound message, and 
each play was given the sort of treat- 
ment best befitting its message—delicate 
burlesque for “The Florist’s Shop,” light 
comedy for “Duty” and quiet pathos 
for “Good News.” The entire manage- 
ment and personnel of the Little The- 
ater are to be thanked and congratulated 
for a beautifully balanced evening of 
mixed enjoyment and intellectual satis- 
faction. There were faults, to be sure, 
but when is perfection ever achieved in 
one night—or one week—or even one 
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year? The effort toward perfection is 
the joy of life—reaching it too soon 
destroys life’s zest. 

Whoever was responsible for the idea 
of treating entirely decoratively “The 
Florist’s Shop,” deserves much praise. 
1 heard that the suggestion came from 
Hans Toensfeldt. If this is so, Hans 
Toensfeldt, I salute you! From curtain 
to curtain this was a little chef d’oeuvre, 
to my mind one of the most subtly 
delicious and exquisite burlesques that 
St. Louis has seen in years. The ex- 
aggeration in the characters, in dress and 
mannerism was just right—a little more 
and it would have been reduced to offen- 
sive farce—a little less and the realism 
of it would have bordered on the cruel. 
The choice of crude red, green, black 
and white, modified by occasional spots 
of grey, was in keeping with the reading 
of the lines—even the actors’ make-up 
was decorative! The various parts were 
well conceived and carried out, espe- 
cially beautiful work being done by Mr. 
Vonnegut, Miss Barnes and Miss Gustin. 
If one could bring one’s self to criticise 
so exquisite a conceit as “The Florist’s 
Shop,” I might say, en passant, that the 
dark green curtain and the too-naturalis- 
tic wicker furniture were out of the 





picture, and should be seen to in any 
1epetition of this play. Bright green or 
red for the curtain and white furniture 
similar to the counter and florist’s ice- 
box, cut on straight lines, with a sten- 
ciled decoration in red or black, or 
green, and you have the perfect setting. 

In the second play, ‘Duty,’ we have 
the problem of realism to deal with, 
and here the lighting is of prime im- 
portance, especially in the Little Theater, 
where even a real room would not seem 
real, top-lighted and = side-lighted and 
foot-lighted. Only by subtle suggestion 
can realism be conveyed to the audience 
in the Little Theater. It is a well-known 
thing that most actors insist on bright 
lights so that the tears they are crying 
may be seen and appreciated. But the 
true artist knows that it is the voice 
that carries the message, not the facial 
expression or make-up, and the true 
artist welcomes the dim light of subtle 
suggestion that induces the proper feel- 
ing in his audience without their realiz- 
Had the lighting in “Duty” 
and “Good News” been dim to the van- 
ishing point, with the source of illumina- 
tion contined to the fireplace and some 


ing why. 


sort of lamp (and possibly a dim, suf- 
fused footlight, to give the actors some 
chance for subtle play of emotions on 
their faces) “Duty” and “Good News” 
would have been intensified three-fold 
in their psychological appeal. It was 
asking too much of the audience to ac- 
cept as a Connecticut sitting-room what 
moments before had been an 
lights 


a few 
Irish drinking-tavern—but dim 
would have solved that problem easily. 
Realism should be realism, not theatri- 
calism, 

The members of these two casts did 
good, even work. The Irish dialect in 
“Duty” gave them some uneasiness at 
times—it’s a delicate matter to handle a 
brogue! In “Good News,” Miss Scott 
and Mr. Millman did very beautiful, 
Sincere character-work of a high order. 

St. Louis should be grateful and loyal 
to their Little Theater management and 
actors. They are all unselfishly giving 
of their very best for sheer love of the 
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art, and a desire to give St. Louis 
what the other big cities now enjoy as 
a matter of course. When a more per- 
fect understanding as to ideals, and 
ways and means is reached, through pa- 
tient and kindly coOperation, we shall 
have a Little Theater that will rank with 


the best. 
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Cabestaing 


By Sarah Dobson 

William Cabestaing was a gentleman 
of Roussillon; noble by birth, but poor 
in fortune. He served as page to Rai- 
mond, of Castle Roussillon. The his- 
torian gives Raimond the title of my 
Lord, a title always claimed by knights. 
(The reference is to M. de St. Pelaye’s 
“Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry,” from 
which Mrs. Dobson compiled her “Lit- 
erary History of the Troubadours,” Lon- 
don, 1807.) 

The happy expression of countenance, 
the wit, and amiable qualities of this 
young man, rendered him dear to: his 
master, and beloved by his family. Rai- 
mond soon gave him a singular proof 
of his affection, by making him gentle- 
man-usher to his wife; he was far from 
apprehending the fatal consequence of 
his generosity. 

Madam Margucrita (for so was this 
lady called) found so much attention, 
and desire to please, in her young do- 
mestic, joined with so graceful a figure, 
and manner so lively and _ interesting, 
that she was inchanted with his society, 
and yielded her heart to every tender 
impression of love. Whether Cabestaing 
was withheld by timidity, or respect, he 
did not notice her behavior, though his 
sensibility was extreme. Marguerita 
wished to be understood in silence; but, 
having waited long in vain, she was de- 
termined to break the ice herself, and 
thus questioned him: 

“William, if a lady loved thee, couldst 
thou love again?” 

“Yes, truly, madam, if I believed her 
in earnest.” 

“Thou speakest well; and canst thou 
not distinguish true love from feigned?” 
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Those questions opened the eyes of 
Cabestaing; and his passion produced 
the following tender lines: 

“Gay is my song; for the softest love 
inspires me! O thou, whose beauty 
transports my soul, may I be forsaken, 
may I be cured by love, if I give my 
heart to another. Was my faith to 
heaven equal, I should instantly be re- 
ceived into paradise! I have no power 
to defend myself against your charms; 
be honorable, therefore, and take pity 
on me. Permit, at least, that I kiss 
your gloves; I presume not to ask any 
higher mark of your favor.” 

To a heart already conquered, such 
lines were irresistible. Though they 
were not addressed to her, Marguerita 
well knew their import, and made this 
known to Cabestaing when they were 
alone. 

“And hast thou, then, at last, discov- 
ered, William, that a lady can love thee; 
and dost thou find in me a true or a 
faithless friend?” 

“Ah, madam, since that happy mo- 
ment I entered your service, I have been 
always charmed with your goodness, 
and the truth and frankness of your 
behavior towards me.” 

“T swear to thee,” replied Margucrita, 
“thou shalt never have cause to change 
thy opinion. Never, no, never will I de- 


” 


ceive thee!” With these words she em- 
braced him, as a pledge of her eternal 
love. Cabestaing thus gave vent to his 
feelings: 

“Among a_ thousand 
spacious garden, I have chosen the fair- 
est. Heaven made it, no doubt, to re- 
semble its own beauty. The dignity of 
her charms is still heightened by humil- 
ity; the sweetness of her countenance 


flowers, in a 


by tenderness; her affection has ren- 
dered me the most blessed of lovers. I 
3ut in my song only I 
The dear 


weep with joy. 
dare make known my love. 
object of my soul will receive my song. 
In the midst of a thousand adorers, she 
listens to none but me! Many have 
been touched with her beauty; but none 
have loved like me. Her merit im- 
presses respect; and her reputation is 
unsullied.” 

We see in these addresses of Cabe- 
staing, how deceitfully an unlawful pas- 
sion makes its first approaches; and thus 
gliding into the heart, a remediless pas- 
sion covers its unworthy views with un- 
deserved praises and the most honorable 
expressions of love. But the secret he 
wished to conceal from the eyes of the 
world soon became public; and the repu- 
tation of Marguerita was not long un- 
tainted. 

The courtiers, who have a nice dis- 
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cernment of evil, and a ready tongue 
to reveal it, possessed Raimond with the 
most tormenting suspicions, which 
shocked him the more, as he loved his 
wife and refted on the fidelity of his 
servant. 

Having inquired one day what was 
become of Cabestaing, they told him he 
was hawking; immediately he hid arms 
under his clothes, mounted his horse and 
took the road they had pointed out to 
him. Cabestaing perceived and advanced 
toward him, but not without uneasiness, 
seeing he was alone. 

“Ah! are you here my lord; how 
chanced it you came alone?” 

“It was,” said Raimond, “because | 
wished to converse with you, and to 
partake of your amusement. Have you 
had good sport?” 

“Very little; I have scarcely found a 
single bird; and you know the proverb, 
‘Who finds nothing, cannot take much.’ ” 

“Very well,” answered Raimond, “let 
us change the subject, and answer me as 
a true, loyal servant, to all that I shall 
ask you.” 

“By heaven, my lord, if it is what I 
can reveal, I will hide nothing from 
you.” 

“I will have no conditions; you shall 
reply honestly, whatever questions I put 
to you.” 

“When you command, I will answer 
conscientiously.” 

“IT would then know, by your God, 
and your faith,” said Raimond, “if love 
inspires the verses you make; and if a 
lady is really the subject of them?” 

“Unless I loved,” replied Cabestaing, 
“how could I sing? In good truth, love 
has the entire possession of my soul.” 

“I believe it,” said Raimond, ‘‘or you 
would not sing so well; but this is not 
all. I would know who is the lady you 
celebrate.” 

“Ah, my lord, do you consider! 1 
appeal to your own heart; can one, 
without perfidy, reveal the object of 
one’s love? You know what Bernard 
of Ventadour says on this subject. 

“‘If those who spy out my love, in- 
quire the name of my fair one, I know 
how a loyal lover ought to avoid the 
snare; he ought to confide his secret to 
none but those who are able to advise 
and assist him; but the fidelity we owe 
a mistress consists in discovering all 
things to her, and revealing nothing con- 
cerning her.’” 

“Well, then,” replied Raimond, “who- 
soever is the object of your love, | 
promise you my utmost aid and advice.” 

Cabestaing, thus pressed, and desir- 
out of changing the idea of Raimond, 
told him that he loved Madam Agnes, 
the sister of Madam Marguerita; and 
that he received proofs of her kindness; 
he besought Raimond to favor his suit, 
or at least not to injure him in her 
esteem. 

Raimond was taken in the snare. 
Transported with his declaration, which 
removed his suspicions, he shook hands 
with the troubadour, promised him his 
good offices; and, pointing toward the 
castle of Robert of Tarascon, the hus- 
band of Agnes, he told him they would 
go there together. When they arrived 
at the castle of Tarascon, Raimond, 
after the usual civilities, proceeds to ful- 
fill his design; and, being alone with 
Agnes, addresses her thus: 

“By the faith you owe me, my lovely 





sister, answer me. Have you a lover?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“IT beseech you, who is he?” 

“That I will not tell you; women are 
not obliged to confess such things; and, 
if they are urged, it constrains them 
to be guilty of falsehood.” 

Raimond assures her she will risk 
nothing in confiding his secret; but that 
to him it was of the utmost importance. 
The lady had remarked distress in the 
countenance of Cabestaing. She was not 
ignorant of his amour, and suspecting 
how the matter lay between him and his 
master, she owned herself in love with 
Cabestaing, as readily as if he had given 
her the hint. She then went and re- 
lated the whole affair to her husband, 
who very much approved the deceit of 
his wife, and permitted her to invite 
Cabestaing to supper; and did all ‘she 
could to persuade Raimond of her love 
for him. They supped together with 
great gaiety; and Raimond, perfectly 
convinced of their reciprocal tenderness, 
departs content with Cabestaing, desir- 
ous of nothing so much as to reveal to 
his wife the intrigue he has discovered. 

Marguerita had no doubt of her lov- 
er’s infidelity; she passed the night in 
extreme agony of mind; and calling him 
to her the next morning, she over- 
whelmed him with reproaches. Cabe- 
staing easily justified himself by the 
simple recital of what had passed. 

Her vanity, still greater than her love, 
prompted her to commit an inconceiv- 
able error; she obliged the troubadour 
to declare in a sonnet that he loved her 
and her alone. The sonnet was com- 
posed and, by a second imprudence more 
astonishing than the first, the piece was 
addressed to Raimond; for though it 


was the custom of many poets to ad-" 


dress what they wrote in praise of their 
ladies, to their husbands, in this case 
it could not certainly be done with im- 
punity. 

In effect, the most dreadful jealousy 
took possession of Raimond; he no 
longer doubts his wife’s falsehood; he 
becomes furious, and breathes nothing 
but vengeance. Having found a pretext 
to draw Cabestaing out of the castle, he 
stabs him, cuts off his head, and tears 
out his heart; he then brings it to his 
cook, and order him to dress his heart 
in the manner of venison. He has it 
served up; his wife eats it. 

“Do you know what it is you have 
been eating?” say he. 

“No. but I found it delicious.” 

“I believe it, since it is that you have 
always delighted in; it is just you should 
love that when dead, you was so pas- 
sionately fond of when living;” and, 
pulling out the head of Cabestaing, “Be- 
hold him whose heart you have just 
eaten.” 

At this shocking sight, at these hor- 
rible words, she fainted; but, soon re- 
covering her senses, she cried out: “Yes, 
barbarian, I have found this meat so 
exquisite that lest I should lose the 
taste of it, I will never eat any other.” 

Transported with rage, Raimond 
draws his sword; she flies; she pre- 
cipitates herself from a balcony and is 
killed with the fall. 

The noise of this event was likely to 
impress the mind with terror, in an age 
when love ruled over the manners, like 
a despotic sovereign, and was consid- 
ered as the soul of military exploits. 
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The relations of Marguerita, and Cabe- 
staing, all the knights, and the lovers of 
that country, joined together against the 
bloody-minded Raimond; he had also 
for his enemy the King of Arragon. 
Alphonse, after having informed him- 
self of the fact on the spot, had him 
seized and imprisoned, and demolished 
his castle: after this the prince, by 
pompous funerals, did honor to the 
memory of these lovers. He caused 
them to be laid in the same tomb, before 
the church, in Perpignon, and their his- 
tory engraved on it. 

Thtis rcligion served, in this age, 
among many other abuses, to defend the 
horrid crime of adultery, and to conse- 
create a licentious amour, which, from 
the miserable event attending it, was 
celebrated with enthusiasm. 

According to the Provencal historian, 
it was usual for all the knights of 
Roussillon, of Cerdagne, and of Nor- 
bonnois, to assist each year in the sol- 
emn service in memory of Marguerita 
and of Cabestaing; and all the lovers 
of both sexes came to pray for the 
repose of their souls. And it is added, 
this anniversary was instituted by the 
order of King Alphonso. 

Such customs must have been very 
prejudicial to the manners, and a great 
offence to the honor of conjugal life. 
Belleforest relates, that the Duke of 
Burgundy rendered the like honor to 
the Lady of Vergi, and the Lord of 
Vaudroi; and the adventure of Couci 
and Fayel, so well known, is of a 
similar kind. 

To relieve the mind from so disagree- 
able a scene, one line from a_ sonnet 
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of Cabestaing’s, intermixed with many 
common sentiments, shall conclude this 
account of his life; for the beautiful 
turn of thought, it well deserves re- 
membrance. 

Speaking of Marguerita, he says, 
“From hence to Messina there is not 
her equal. Would you know her name? 
It is written in the fairest characters, 
on the wing of every dove!” 
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The Author of “Pillars” 


By Remy Brunel 

That which I write to-night must be 
written here, because it may not be told. 
\Vhere others seek a confessor or a 
sympathetic ear for the unburdening of 
intolerable secrets, I find relief in this 
silent speech of the hand. 

It was two years ago to-day that Wie- 
land Hamlin was killed in the motor 
accident. His last novel, “Pillars,” had 
been published in August, and the re- 
viewers had unanimously pronounced it 
the most masterly of his ten splendid 
Fortunate mortal 
that he was, to be snatched away by the 
gods ere he had known the taste of dis- 
appointment or 
thought in those days of our sorrow. 


volumes of fiction. 


failure ! So we all 


It was no surprise to me that I was 
1amed in this will as joint executor with 
Caroline, for he had often told me 
that he would expect this service from 
me, should the occasion arise. They had 
both been close friends of mine before 
they met; in fact it was I who breught 
them together. Caroline had the literary 
eift herself in no mean degree, and I 
had hoped that they would work togeth- 
er, but she had been content to serve 
as his amanuensis and advisor and to 
hask in his glory. 

Wicland was always a_ methodical 
worker, turning out a novel every two 
years with unfailing regularity. I was 
therefore surprised to find that he had 
doubled his output during the last period 
of his life, and that he had left a com- 
plete novel in manuscript. Among his 
effects I found a letter to myself, appris- 
ing me of this fact. 

“In the event of my death,” he wrote, 
“IT wish to leave Caroline an additional 
source of revenue besides the royalties 
from my books. So I have written this 
novel, which I wish you to see through 
the press two years after I am gone. 
As a posthumous publication it should 
have a tremendous sale. You will find 
the manuscript in a safe deposit box 
at my bank. 
of which I inclose; Caroline has the 


There are two keys, one 


other.” 

In talking this over at the time with 
Caroline I wanted to take the manu- 
script out at once and read it. But 
she overruled me, declaring that she 
wished to respect Wieland’s desires to 
the letter. 

So the matter rested until to-day, 
when the two years were up. In fulfill- 
ment of my trust I went to the bank 
this morning to get the manuscript. The 
box was empty! 

I was stupetied at the discovery. What 
had Wieland meant by playing such a 
cruel hoax upon us? How was I to 
break the news to Caroline? The shock 
would be terrible. 

With a heavy heart I went to see her 
this evening. Scarcely had I begun to 
stammer out the incredible truth when 
she stopped me. 

“I know what you have to tell me,” 
she said. “The manuscript is not there 
because it never existed except in his 
expectations.” 

“What do you mean?” I cried. “You 
have known this all the time and never 
told me?” 

Her eyes gazed at me calmly from the 
face that holds such a wistful sadness 
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beneath the waves of graying hair. Her 
voice, I fancied, had something of the 
patient and loving superiority one uses 
toward a child as she replied: 

“You know that Wieland was always 
indolent and that he shrank from the 
labor of writing. He dreamed wonder- 
ful and beautiful things, and he loved 
to talk about them, but how he hated 
to write! He would say that the fire 
seemed to vanish and leave nothing but 
ashes beneath his pen. How often you 
have heard him denounce words as poor, 
inexpressive things.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but that doesn’t ex- 
plain it. He could not have deliberately 
lied to us.” 

“Lied,” she echoed. “No, he didn’t do 
that. You are one of the few men, 
James, who can keep secrets, so I may 
as well tell you the truth. We had 
talked over this novel and it already 
existed complete in his imagination. He 
expected me to write it for him. That's 
why he gave me two years. But I 
couldn’t do it alone. I tried so hard, 
but I needed his presence.” 

“But,” I cried, “you couldn’t—” 

“Yes,” she said patiently. “Don’t you 
understand? I wrote them all.”—From 
the San Francisco Argonaut. 
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The Last Hunt 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 

The night was wearing into dawn 
when for the third and last time the 
clear yap! yap! of the running hound 
announced to old man Ballin that a coon 
was afoot. Major was getting old. No 
longer could he range the hills in sweep- 
ing, tireless circles; no longer could he 
dash in on the unwary rooter among 
the chestnut leaves and, flitting like a 
shadow at its heels, force it up the near- 
est tree. The craft of ten years in the 
game and a trained nose that could de- 
tect the faintest trace of coon in the 
winding mazes were all that was left to 
Major. 

The first coon that night had reached 
the ledges before the dog’s stiff legs 
could make him a dangerous pursuer; 
the second had gone down the brook, 
doubled back through the swamp, and 
left the old dog, trembling and dis- 
couraged, in the brambles of an old 
clearing, whence he came limping back 
to his kindly, patient master. Major 
was weary and downhearted, and. the 
old man was on the way back up the 
long hill that lay between him and home, 
Major again gave voice. 

“l declar 1” Mr. 
eying the steep western slope of Frank- 
lin. “He’s got another. The way he 
hollers I'll bet three doughtnuts he’s 
mighty close onto ’im.” 

At first one by one, then by droves 
of ten and twenty and thirty, the stars 
were disappearing from the sky. <A 
fierce wind squall came sweeping across 
the mountains and for the moment 
drowned out the yap! yap! of the run- 
ning dog. In the hush that followed, 
the old man again heard the voice of 
his faithful servitor far down the hill- 
side in the heart of the deep valley. 
Turning, he ran clumsily in pursuit. He 


Jallin muttered, 


ignored that one fierce gust of wind; he 
ignored the great wall of black cloud 
that was sweeping so ominously across 


the heavens. It was late November; 
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the bitter cold foretold the winter; be- 
yond a doubt there would be no more 
hunts that fall, and this was the third 
coon to-night. 

Shambling along with the lantern and 
the axe in one hand and his ancient gun 
in the other, the old hunter plunged into 
the black gulf between the mountains. 
He stumbled doggedly along the old 


road and across the little bridge. There 
he stopped and listened to the eager 
baying of old Major. 

“Treed!” he muttered. “The critter 
ran right down the brook. I vum, he 
must ’a’ crossed the main road and the 
railway track!” 

Down to the bars where the old road 
came out upon the new the old man ran 
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as fast as he was able. Still he could 


hear ahead of him in the black night the 


frenzied yap! yap! of the excited dog. 
“Il swar treed!” Mr. Ballin af- 


firmed solemnly, and then glanced sky- 


he’s 


ward. 

He hesitated for a moment there in 
the main road between Winchester and 
Keene. Never before in all his sixty 
years of hunting had the hills seemed 
so darkly forbidding. Every star had 
vanished. Over the summits of Franklin 
Rattlesnake rolled dark banks of 
The bitter cold of coming win- 


and 
cloud. 
ter congealed the drops of perspiration 
that clung to Mr. Jallin’s white 
moustache. To right and to left, up and 
down the river, no light could he see 
except the green and red block signals 
beside the railway track. For a moment 
Mr. Ballin felt his age and his lameness 
more keenly than ever before. 

Beyond the field by the bank of the 
Ashuelot, Major was barking frantically. 

Mr. Ballin hitched his belt and squared 
his jaw. “It’s his third coon to-night. 
He’s done good, and I swar I ain’t goin’ 
back on him.” 

Over the field through the blackness 
Mr. Ballin ran with swaying yellow lan- 
tern. 

“VYeee-ah! Maje!” he yelled in shri! 
falsetto. “Go to ’im, old boy!” 

Under the gnarled oak that leaned out 
over the river, Major leaped three times 
to the old man’s shoulder, thrusting his 
cold nose into the wrinkled old face; 
then, conscious of having done his duty 
well, he lay down with his head on his 
paws and waited for the old man to 
bring down the coon. 

Mr. Ballin was excited. 
on the trail of Nimrod had not a whit 
diminished the exhilarating nervousness 
of that crucial moment. He laid down 
gun, axe and lantern, stepped to one 
side and surveyed closely the storm- 
battered tree. He saw nothing except 
the twisted limbs and weathered branch- 


Sixty years 


es. 

“IT don’t care—he’s up thar!” he mut- 
tered. 

He stepped back and looked toward 
the river, where three tall saplings. grew. 
Mr. Ballin’s heart thumped madly. 
Clutching tight the old single-barreled 
shotgun, he started forward, and uttered 
a yell so shrill and piercing that old 
Major came to his feet with every hair 
en end. On the lowest limb of the oak, 
slipping craftily into the tallest sapling, 
Mr. Ballin had seen a dark, round 
shadow. 

At that moment the old man stumbled 
and tripped across the lantern. The 
lantern chimney tinkled into a hundred 
bits, with the ensuing darkness 
came the storm. Before Mr. Ballin 
could get to his feet, the wind swept 
down from the mountain and the black 
clouds. Snow, wind, sleet, hail burst out 
of the lowering heavens. The old oak 
tree creaked and swayed; the valley 
echoed the howling of the gale. 

The coon scrambled from the sapling 
and, with Major at its heels, fled straight 
out on the thin ice along the river bank. 
Mr. Ballin heard above the raging of 
the storm a faint yelp, then a slipping, 
sliding noise, a crash, a splash—and then 
only the fury of the wind. 

The hunt was forgotten. Gun, lan- 
tern and axe were forgotten. Mr. Ballin 
ran to the edge of the bank and stood 


and 
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there—a old, white-haired 
tired and 
penetrable blackness. 

“Maje’’ he called in trembling voice. 
“Maje! Maje! 

For a long time there was no answer. 
Snow beat about the old 
the icy wind crept through his ulster 
and his hunting coat. 

“Maje! Maje!” The old man’s voice 
quavered shrilly, but still there was no 


very man, 


feeble, gazing into the im- 


Maje, whar be yer” 


man’s face; 


answer. 
From the blackness of the 
last came a faint whine, a faint sound 


river at 


of splashing. 

“Maje! Be ye in the river, Maje?” 

The wind howled through the bare 
branches of the old oak; the snow drove 
from the mountains in swirling 
clouds. So thick did it come, so black 
was the storm, that the old man could 
see neither the block lights by the rail- 
way track nor the gray sky overhead. 
As he stood there he heard again and 
yet again that faint splash and that 
appealing, pitiful whine. 

Not for a moment did he hesitate. His 
thin hand trembled as he threw off his 
ulster; he shivered in the biting gusts; 
but his eyes, half shut against the sting- 
ing flakes, squinted angrily, and his jaw 
was thrust out below the white moustache. 
Never, since the day when Mr. Ballin 
carried Major home in his coat pocket 
to the white house under the hill, had 
the dog appealed for help in vain. 

Straight out on the thin ice crept the 
Inch by inch and foot by foot 
he advanced. When the ice cracked and 
buckled under him, he threw himself 
down full length. Out he crawled, and 
out—and all the time he could hear 
ahead of him those plaintive whines. 

“I’m a-comin’, Maje! I’m a-comin’! 
Hang on, old dog!” The old man’s 
voice sank to a whisper. ‘“He’s tired— 
he’s run three coons. I hadn’t ought ’a’ 
kep’ him out so long.” 

Ahead of him in the darkness Mr. 
Ballin could make out a pool of open 
water, and in it two dark, moving shapes. 
Louder and louder howled the wind, 
swiftly and more swiftly beat the driv- 
ing snow. 

“I’m a-comin’ Maje!” 

The old dog, swimming at the edge 
of the ice, whined joyfully. 
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Mr. Ballin experienced no shock when 
the ice gave way beneath him. He was 
already so nearly frozen that he scarce- 
ly noticed the chill of the black water. 
He began clumsily to swim, for it had 
been many, since he had 
practiced the art. He kept afloat— 
although the water line cut round his 


many years 


white head, above his ears and close 


helow his nose. He struggled bravely 
to climb up on the ice—but it was no 
use. 

Close beside his master paddled the 
old dog, silent now; and beside the dog, 
safe now in the truce of common danger, 
paddled a square-headed, furry animal 
that tried in vain to gain foothold on 
the treacherous edge of the ice. 

“It’s no use, Maje!” the old 
gasped, as for the third time the ice 


man 
broke under him. “I can’t get out no- 
how, but I ain’t a-goin’ to have you 
drownded, too!” 

He threw one arm over the edge of 
the ice and with the other drew the 
dog to him. He pressed his face into 
the drenched hair, and then, curving his 
arm under the dog’s body, partly pushed, 
partly lifted him to the ice. 

The ice held. Major slid across it 
cautiously a foot or so, and then turned 
and whined through the darkness and 
the storm. 
home!” the old cried 


“Go man 


hoarsely. ‘Go home!” 

Still the dog sat on the ice and whined. 

“Go home! Consarn ye!” 

But the old dog would not leave his 
master. Hopelessness was settling over 
the old man; his muscles were numbed 
and cramped. 

“It’s the end!” he whispered. “It’s 
the end—go—home—Major.” 

A few feet away the coon was splash- 
ing loudly; Mr. Ballin turned in the 
water and looked at the black shape. It 
seemed to be crawling out on the sur- 
face; perhaps the ice was thicker there. 

Mr. Ballin pulled himself along the 
edge of the ice. The black something, 
which he knew must be the coon, was 
ahead of him. As best he could, the 
old man struggled after it. 

Major was howling now, mournfully. 

Straight toward the coon the old man 
worked his way. But the coon was not 
in the water! It was on a log that was 


frozen -into the ice. It sat on the log, 
to which it had led the old man, until 
he too had gripped the rough bark and 
pulled ‘himself from the water. Slowly 
regaining its strength, it trotted along 
the log to the shore, climbed the bank 
and disappeared. Major paid no atten- 
tion to it. 


“He brought me to the log—the coon 
did!” Mr. Ballin whispered hoarsely. 
He crawled up on the ice and, clinging 
with both hands to the old log, drew 
himself ashore. Still the snow came 
down, blinding him and confusing him. 
His knees faltered, his head dropped 
forward. As if from far off he heard 
old Major whining; then he felt him 
tugging at his sleeve. He followed 
Major with blind confidence, and the 
old dog led him to Nathan Parson’s 
door. 

Mr. Ballin lay in an inert heap on 
the steps. The snow drifted over him. 
The wind waied above him. But Major 
howled by his master’s side until the 
Parson family awoke, came stumbling to 
the door, and took them in, dog and 
master. But when they laid Mr. Ballin 
on the great feather bed in the snug 
room under the eaves, he turned and 
whispered, “Whar’s Major?” Nor would 
he rest content until the old dog was 
laid beside him. 

“Did ye get a coon?” they asked him 
when he woke the next day. 

The old man raised his head above 
the pillow; his eyes flashed fire. “No, 
I didn’t cotch no coon! And I’m glad 
I didn’t!” 

Major will never tree a coon again; 
the exposure of that wild night ended 
his hunting career forever. But-as long 
as he shall live his is the old cushion 
behind the kitchen stove. 

“Dogs,” Mr. Ballin is wont to say, 
when he sits on the doorstep with 
dreamy eyes and reminiscent tongue, 
“dogs is more human than lots of men 
1 know, and coons ain’t so far-fotched, 
nuther!”—From The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Co—Well, Ed, why don’t you kiss me? 
Ed—I was in doubt— 
Co—Why not give me the benefit of 


it?—Princeton Tiger. 
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The Artist and the Critic 


By Williamina Parrish 


It seems to me an undignified anti- 
climax to bring up for discussion the 
case of Lorna Drew, but the wave of 
sentimental hysterics that pervades the 
city forces me, in fairness to all con- 
cerned, to state, once and for all, the 
true facts about this child. The people, 
apparently, have no independent judg- 
ment, but follow the leader, no matter 
into what morasses he may lead them 
in his blindness. Just. why the beauty 
and rareness of little Lorna Drew’s gift 
and personality did not prevail above all 
else, is beyond me to understand! But 
since we are a country of “humanity 
first” (!!) I suppose only the mechan- 
ical side of the child’s offering really 
struck home—the soul-side seems to be 
lost in this wail of “cruelty,” that some 
yacant-headed person started, for lack 
of anything better to say. 

“I will endeavor, ladies and gentle- 
men, with your kind attention,” to clarify 
as best I can, the atmosphere of un- 
certainty and misgiving that at present 
surrounds this subject of Lorna Drew. 

I find a rare little child of ten—I study 
her minutely and delicately for eight 
months, and I see in her a marvelously 
mature musical gift coupled with an 
unique personality and philosophy of life 
and art. After much deliberation, I 
decide to give the city the chance to 
know it owns such rareness. I gather 
together the great and the wise and the 
discerning to the number of four hun- 
dred on a rainy November afternoon (a 
tribute to their belief in me that is most 
sincerely appreciated) and I give them 
my wonder-child, and I give to her my 
collected audience of the cognoscenti— 
and what happens? Silence!—except for 
one voice that dared to cry out in pro- 
test against the cruelty of the perform- 
ance ! 

It seems to me that the time is ripe 
for a true investigation of the problem 
of the so-called prodigy. Just how right 
is it that an artist should be caged and 
coerced and deprived of the very per- 
fume and flower of his soul, the ex- 
pression of the beauty that is in him, 
because, forsooth, he has inhabited this 
planet but eight or ten years? How dare 
less gifted souls, who have limped along 
through thirty or fifty years, presume to 
shut the door on the ten-year-old and 
demand that he be silent till he also is 
a grey-beard? It is a queer, perverted 
cruelty-to-animals masking under the 
name of “humanity.” To-day is the day 
of youth and of the young artist, and 
the old-fogy critic must take himself 
off, for youth will have none of him— 
and quite rightly. Free, daring youth is 
in the ascendency now, as never before— 
and it has a right to be—and we who are 
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over twenty have no choice in the mat- 
ter. It behooves us to accede graciously 
to oncoming, vigorous, fearless youth, 
and to foster its coming in every way, 
for our own good. 

The ominous silence of the music 
critics of St. Louis when an artist came 
before them in a dignified piano recital 
and asked them to come and hear her 
and pass judgment on her, was more 
than amazing. Just what is a critic for? 
And for what is the music page of a 
newspaper? In this village the answer 
is, apparently, nil! No use to hide be- 
hind the lame excuse that Lorna Drew 
is not an artist and not entitled to crit- 
icism—I am willing to wager that no 
other city in the union would have ig- 
nored that performance! State, if you 
wish, that her technique is faulty (due 
more than half to a stiff piano, which 
no one in the audience knew or could 
be supposed to know). State, if you 
wish, that the programme was over- 
ambitious (that she chose it is proof of 
more than ordinary taste and discrimina- 
tion), but make these statements openly 
in a professional, business-like way, on 
the musical page of the newspapers! 
Constructive criticism never hurt anyone. 
Silence is no answer to an invitation to 
criticise. 

Nor is the Homer Moore method the 
answer— ‘Lorna Drew, An Example of 
Prodigy, Overworked, says Homer 
Moore”—in letters an inch high in the 
Sunday Republic! And then a lot of hys- 
terical sob-stuff about the poor little 
body leaning against, rather than sitting 
on, the piano-stool; and then, to crown 
all in audacity, the admonition to her 
parents to “train her as a woman first, 
and an artist after.” No doubt this was 
all said with the best intentions, but 
why not investigate the facts of the 
case before making such sweeping asser- 
tions? As a matter of fact, the accusa- 
tion of overwork is a tribute to her 
genius—Lorna gave just nine hours of 
practice to that programme in the three 
weeks before the recital. It has taught 
her a lesson, and I think she will never 
again trust to her genius to carry her 
through! 

As a finale, let me quote the one 
whole-souled, generous letter of encour- 
agement and appreciation that came to 
me: 

My dear Miss Parrish: 

“The amazing performance of Lorna 
Drew this afternoon thrilled me through 
and through. It seems fairly incredible. 
The execution is astounding, the feat of 
mastery and memory is so surprising 
that only the largeness of conception, the 
brio, and the exquisite tenderness of 
certain passages, surpass it. And the 
child’s personality is so dignified and 
distinguished that the respect of her 
audience (very marked, I thought) rose 
to reverence in some minds. I feel as if 
I had been exalted into some larger, 
other world, where miracles are easily 
accomplished, and genius is the native 
air. One of the singular things about 
the child is how she makes her world 
seem the natural one, so simple and un- 
conscious is her capacity and her inter- 
pretative power. I feel that this after- 
noon’s performance is, after all, only one 
mode of expression of a most unusual 
personality.” 

This may not be musical criticism. But 
it is more constructive than silence. 
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At the Theaters 


“Eat and the world eats with you, 
diet and you dine alone,” is the theme 
of “The Melting of Molly,” the new and 
already popular American comedy, with 
songs in which Miss Irene Franklin will 
appear at the Shubert-Garrick for a week 
beginning next Sunday evening. The 
comedy is by Maria Thompson Daviess, 
based upon her novel of the same name. 
Everybody—men and women are 
“bugs” on fatness or thinness now, so 
the piece strikes home. Miss Franklin 
will show us how to “reduce” or to “fill 
out a little.’ It is uproariously delight- 
ful to observe her conforming to her 
sweetheart’s ideal of her as a “slip of a 
girl.’ Miss Franklin is one of the 
funniest women on the stage. Wednes- 
day and Saturday matinees. 


J 
~~ 


John Hyams and Leila McIntyre, re- 
membered for their success in “The 
Girl of My Dreams,” will be seen at the 
Jefferson theater next week, opening 
Sunday night, in Perry J. Kelly’s new 
musical comedy, “My Home Town Girl,” 
well liked in all the big cities last sea- 
son. The book and lyrics are by Frank 
Stammers and the music by Louis A. 
Hirsch, a felicitous conjunction of 
librettist and composer. Artists assist- 
ing the co-stars are Eda von Luke, 
Alma Youlin, Maude Beatty, Maurice 
Darcy, Roy Purviance, Mabel Bishop, 
Mae Clinton, Clarice Grey and Jack 
Hall. There is a big beauty chorus of 
The piece has a plot in rich 





girlies. 
scenic setting. 
x 

Charles Sinclair promises Park the- 
ater patrons for next week one of the 
Liggest laugh festivals of the season in 
Lew Fields and George Monroe’s great- 
est comedy success, “The Never Homes.” 
The play’s two acts and three scenes are 
laid in the village of Lilydale. In the 
original production George Monroe was 
the hilarious hit in the fire engine act. 
Matt Hanley, an inimitable imitator of 
Monroe, will take the part. Billy Kent 
and Jimmie McElhern will have Weber 
and Fields’ former roles. Miss Lillian 
Crosman will again appear in the lead- 
ing feminine rdle, with Sarah Edwards 
doing the main character part. George 


Natanson will have a good role for his 
second week. Nell McCune, Josephine 
DuBois, Billy Naughton and Harry Fen- 
der will assist. 

For the current week Miss Lillian 
Crosman is starring in the title rdle of 
“Adele,” one of the merriest Viennese 
operettas ever heard at the Park. The 
score is above par and the dialogue rich 
in humor. George Natanson, the popu- 
lar baritone, is receiving an ovation on 
every appearance. 

Following “The Never Homes,” Direc- 
tor Sinclair will surpass all former ef- 
forts with another original “Follies.” 

2 


“ 


Elizabeth Brice and Charles King, 
presenting musical comedy in the vaude- 
ville manner, will be the headliners at 
the Columbia theater next week, begin- 
ning with Monday’s matinee. Both are 
celebrities on the Orpheum Circuit. Mr. 
King for years took George M. Cohan’s 
parts, as Cohan psssed to other réles, 
in such plays as “The Little Million- 
aire,’ “The Yankee Prince,” etc. Miss 
Brice was one of the stars in Florenz 
Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Follies.” Later she and King 
were twin stars in “Watch Your Step.’ 
Returned now to vaudeville, they are 
front-rankers. Albertina Rasch, pre- 
miere danseuse at the Coliseum here a 
few wecks ago, when Geraldine Farrar 
sang “Carmen,” will, with eight assist- 
ing coryphees, present a novel classic 
ballet divertissement, with special 
scenery. Mlle. Rasch comes from the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna. Santley and 
Norton have a number of songs, a bit 
of comedy and burlesque and a few 
minutes at the piano. Grace DeMar, a 
winsome comedienne, portrays laughable 
incidents of “The Eternal Feminine.” 
Robert Everest’s Novelty Circus con- 
tains lots of monkey business. Hallen 
and Fuller offer “The Corridor of 
Time,” an allegorical satire on fame, 
written by June McCree. The Lee Zar- 
rell Trio are acrobats, and the Orpheum 
Travel Weekly completes the bill. 

te 

Klein’s sensational drama, “The Third 
Degree,” in the German, “Wenn Frauen 
Lieben,” is the bill for next Sunday 
night at the Victoria theater. Mr. Klein, 
himself, admitted that the German ver- 
sion as given in Berlin at the Schiller 
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theater, is more thrillingly effective than 
the English. The translator is Leo Lenz, 


dramatist of no mean merit. 


will have 


himself a 


Louise Loebel-Pellman for 
the first time this season a conspicuous 
and dramatic this 


mance of the criminal world.” 


role in great “ro- 


i. 
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“The Admirable Crichton,” one of the 
most whimsical of plays by Sir James 
M. Barrie, will be offered at the Play- 
ers’ theater the beginning 
next Sunday matinee. 
played with notable success by William 
It is the story 


week 
It formerly was 


for 


Gillette and his company. 
of a British noble family, the head of 
which, Lord Loam, believes in the equal- 
ity of classes. Crichton is the butler. 
On a yachting cruise in the South Seas 
Crichton, 
is master 


the family is shipwrecked. 
the real of the party, 
of the situation. One of the aristocrat’s 
daughters falls in love with him. Mitchell 
Harris will play Crichton, and Miss 
Olive Templeton the sweetheart, Lady 
Mary. Miss Natalie Perry, the new 
second leading woman, is well cast. 


man 


The farce, “A Full House,” this week 
is drawing large houses. Miss Esther 
Howard in the part of a slavey from 
Sioux City, is making a really sensa- 


tional hit. From an ingenue she has 
sprung into a comedienne of exceptional 
force. 
Og 
Edward E. Rose’s four-act drama, 


“How Hearts are Broken,” which is to 
be seen at the American theater the 
week of December toth, tells a tale of 
actual life, in which real people suffer 
‘and rejoice. It has thrilling situations 
and startling climaxes, good, wholesome 
comedy, with fine scenic investiture. The 
cast includes Kathryn Stevens, Edmund 
Roberts, Edward Reese, Nat Griswald, 
George Florer, Ralph Hendrix, James 
KXirwin, George Timmins, Dorothy Fox- 
Slayter, Mary Balsar and Irene Downey, 
who has the trying role of Annie Laker, 
the cripple. 


° 
. 
* 


Allman Loader and 
sterling comedy, “Fun on the Farm,” 
will be the topline feature of the vaude- 
ville bill at the Grand next week. Sec- 
ond on the list are Eddie Kane and Jay 
Herman, “The Midnight Sons.” The 
Four Novelty Pierrots will present “La 


Company in a 


Belle Laurant” and her company of 
Pierrots. Rawson and Claire, a pert 
and pretty miss who does little girl 


specialties, and a bucolic bumpkin come- 
dian, have a pleasant little play, “Yes- 
Zoa Matthews is a dainty 
One of musical comedy’s 
cutest couples, Marie Sabbott and 
Wright Armand are said to be “the 
acme of class in song and dance.” Fraw- 
ley and West are shapely and skillful 
Poshay and White, in “Some- 
clever 


terdays.” 
comedienne, 


gymnasts. 
thing New;” John P. Reed, a 
blackface comedian, and new animated 
and comedy pictures complete the pro- 
gramme. 
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The Musicians’ Benefit 


Mrs. A. I. Epstein, St. Louis’ foremost 
soprano, has been selected as_ soloist 
for the third annual musicians’ benefit 
at the Coliseum, December 13. This is 


the second time Mrs. Epstein has taken 
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part in a programme given to raise 
funds for aged and infirm St. Louis 
musicians and members of the Musi- 


Mutual 
der whose auspices the concert will be 


clans’ Benetit Association, un- 
given, are much gratified at her interest 
in the cause. 


Rehearsals for the big concert will 
begin this week under local bandmasters, 
and the final one will be conducted by 
Giuseppi Creatore, the famous Italian 
bandmaster, who will be the guest con- 
ductor of Two hundred 
and fifty men, among them the leading 
solo instrumentalists of the city, will 


the concert. 


compose the monster band. Special seat- 
ing arrangements have been made for 
the concert and a general admission of 
50 cents will be charged, good for any 


part of the house. The programme: 





1. March, The Royal Purple..Creatore 
2. Overture to Mignon.............. Thomas 
3. Adagio Cantabile, from Sonata 
WPERCEROCRINTEO sicccsecesces>seneress Beethoven 
4. Aria, Joanne d’Arc....Tschaikowsky 
5. Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Liszt 
6. Prelude to La Traviata............ Verdi 
(Pt ee Oe eee Espinoza 
& Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
BURA, cece Fecandiesstecccexcs Mascagne 


9. Group of Songs. 
10. Overture to Tannhausevr...... Wagner 


A Vain Longing 


I'd love to be a housewife! I would 
love to spend my day 

In a cozy little kitchen while the mo- 
ments sped away! 

With the nicey, spicy odors, homey, and 
yet sharp and strange, 

And the genial warmth proceeding from 
the cunning little range; 

With tne mysteries of cooking, and the 
knowledge of the power 

To turn out a fresh creation of one’s 
genius, every hour; 

Oh, the drudgery of rhyming is a tame 
and thankless thing— 

I should love to be a housewife, that 
my very soul might sing! 


I'd love to be a housewife! Making 
beds and sweeping floors— 

Washing windows, if I chanced to need, 
some exercise outdoors ; 

Ne’er a thought of earning wages to 
disturb the careless brain, 

Ne’er a fear of boss or foreman with 
its constant, prodding pain; 

Just the simple round of duty, with the 
mind at perfect rest. 

Thinking thoughts of love and beauty— 
free, and giving forth its best; 

Oh, the world with all its worries is a 
falsehood and a snare— 

And I fain would be a housewife, free 
from every earthly care! 


Would that I had been a housewife! 
Naught annoys her, year by year, 

3ut the tinner and the plumber when 
the bathroom’s out of gear, 

And the grocer and the garbage and 
the babies and the rugs, 

And the garden and the furnace and the 
roaches and the bugs, 

And the neighbors with their gossip and 
the iceman with his dirt, 

And a slouchy, grouchy husband with 
the buttons off his shirt— 

Oh, it’s fine to be a housewife, sheltered 
from the madding mob, 

(But a man that digs a sewer has a 
sweeter, easier job.) 

—Ted Robinson, in Cleveland Plain 

Dealer. 
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Meet the U. 


In the newspaper discussion that has 
the United Rail- 
ways to the city officials for a settlement 
of difficulties and differences on the mill 
tax and franchise expirations, the only 
opposition to a fair settlement comes 
from persons whose letters to the papers 
indicate blind and unreasoning prejudice 
against the transportation company. 


followed the plea by 


frank state- 
Murray 


It is obvious from the 
ment formally submitted by 
Carleton, A. L. Shapleigh and Richard 
McCulloch, a committee of the Board 
of Directors of the United Railways, 
that the company desires an amicable ad- 
justment and is willing to agree to terms 
Lased on sound business principles and 
fair dealing, and to end the interminable 
litigation. 

The high note in the transportation 
company’s attitude, and one which finds 
a responsive chord in public opinion, is 
that the first consideration is adequate 
and efficient service to meet the grow- 
ing needs of St. Louis. If the tax upon 
the United Railways is too great to per- 
mit the company to make necessary im- 
provements and extensions, then an ad- 
justment becomes imperative. If the 
mill tax, for instance, is excessive, and 
the car service in consequence becomes 
impaired, who suffers? The passenger, 
What direct good does the 
None that 


of course. 
mill tax do the passenger? 
he can discover while riding to and from 
his work. ; 

Several points in the company’s plea 
stand out most clearly. The first is that 
the quality of service now is given under 
the regulations of the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, and these regula- 
tions are said to be the most drastic in 
the country. The Chief Engineer of the 
Commission officially reports that the 
service is excellent. 

It is a fact, not denied, that the trans- 
fer system in effect is the most liberal in 
America. Under it a passenger may go 
to any part of the city for one fare, and 
may ride approximately 25 miles for 5 
cents. If the same rate prevailed on 
steam roads, a person could travel to 
New York for about $2. 

Before the consolidation of various 
lines brought the United Railways into 
existence, transfers were limited and 
double fares common. Unquestionably 
the consolidation was worth millions of 
dollars to the city not only in the sav- 
ing of double fares but in building up 
suburban communities and improving the 
conditions of living. Just so surely as 
commerce follows the flag, improvements 
follow railway extensions. 

Just how much the consolidation was 
worth to the city is difficult to estimate, 
but certainly the city does not want to 
see the consolidation destroyed—the sys- 
tem dismembered and the various lines 
sold under foreclosure by the bondhold- 
ers. 

That dismemberment or a receivership 
and possible curtailment of transfer 
privileges might result unless a settle- 
ment of differences is reached by the 
municipality and the transportation com- 
pany, is pointed out, not as a threat, 
but as a fact borne out by the company’s 
present condition. 

It is all very well to speculate over 
what should or should not. have been 








R. Half Way 


done when the consolidation took place, 
but the city is facing a condition, not 4 
And the United Railways asks 
the city to help it ameliorate this condj- 
tion. Though the company won in the 
expiration of franchise test suit in the 
Circuit Court, it prefers not to wait un- 
til the litigation is adjudicated in the 
Missouri Supreme Court, but to have 
the cloud lifted now in order to prepare 
for extensions, and be assured of being 
allowed to operate on a fair basis of 
taxation and under conditions healthful 
to the city and to the company. 


theory. 


It may be possible to bring about a 
settlement similar to the one effected in 
Chicago whereby the city shares in the 
profits of the street railways after al- 
lowing a reasonable return on outstand- 
ing securities. Naturally, the operating 
expenses and funds for repairs and ex- 
tensions are provided for first. 

Arguments over the details of a settle- 
ment may cloud the vital issues, and in 
justice to the United Railways the essen- 
tial facts of its side of the controversy 
should be borne fairly in the public 
mind. 

The United Railways, the largest tax- 
payer in Missouri, pays at the rate of 
8.44%, including the mill while 
Cleveland’s street railways pay 5.67%, 
Pittsburg’s, 3.76% and Detroit's, 3.34%. 
The United Railways also expends about 
$250,000 a year for street paving, which 
virtually is a tax. 


tax, 


Since the mill tax ordinance was en- 
acted in 1903, the company has increased 
i the cost of material has 
advanced from 15 to 438%, and _ the 
transfers increased 171%. Cash fares 
have increased only 75%, the transfers 
gaining nearly 100% in excess of the 
nickel returns, and entailing greatly in- 
creased expenses for operation. In 
short, the purchasing power of the nickel 
has advanced for the passenger and 
been much reduced for the company. 


wages 32%, 


Considering the United Railways’ side 
from another angle, it should not be 
forgotten that 6,000 families are depend- 
ent upon the company, and there are 
about 4,000 security holders in St. Louis. 
The company spends about $1,500,000 a 
year in the city for supplies, and the 
payroll for 1915 was $4,096,293.60, or 
35% of the gross receipts. No other 
business concern makes so large a re- 
turn from its income directly to the 
merchants and citizens. 

During the last six years the United 
Railways has paid no dividends on stock. 
If the stock be watered, the water is 
drawing no interest. But during these 
six years, the company, out of its re 
ceipts, has put $16,812,246.40, or about 
23% of the gross receipts, back into 
the property for maintenance, repairs 
and extensions to serve the public. 

Unfortunately, there are many pet 
sons “agin” any corporation on any 
proposition, and these agitators and re 
formers are most frequently in print 
with their prejudiced views and vilifica- 
tions. They are apt to take up much 
of the time of the Public Utilities Com 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen whet 
public hearings are held. But the level- 
headed business men, alive to the vital 
importance of an adequate and growing 
transportation service for St. Louis, and 
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believing in a square deal, also will be 
heard. 

The city officials are expected to mcet 
the United Railways half way in friend- 
ly coOperation. The interests of more 
than a million passengers hauled daily 
by the company are entitled to the first 
consideration. 
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Next Week’s Symphony 


There will be no symphony concerts 
this week. Conductor Zach and the 
orchestra left Monday morning for a 
five days’ tour. They will return Satur- 
day morning, having played seven con- 
certs: two at Urbana, IIll.; two at La- 
fayette, Ind.; and one each at Green- 
castle, Ind., Dayton and Oxford, Ohio. 

The next pair of symphony concerts 
will be given on Friday and Saturday, 
December 15 and 16. The programme 
will be confined to orchestra works, in- 
cluding Tschaikowsky’s masterpiece, the 
“Symphonie Pathetique.” Other shorter 
numbers programmed will be: Overture 
to “The Flying Dutchman,” by Richard 
Wagner; a new Symphonic Fantasia, by 
George F. Boyle, and “Intermezzi 
Goldoniani,” by Enrico Bossi. The last 
two are first-time performances. The 
Bossi composition is for string orchestra. 

The popular Sunday afternoon pro- 
the Symphony Orchestra 
includes a violoncello solo, Jules de 
Swert’s Concerto No. 2, in C minor, to 
be played by Ludwig Pleier and orches- 
tra. Pleier has been for some time 
first ’cellist of the St. Louis orchestra, 
have 


gramme of 


and his frequent 
caused him to be recognized as a soloist 


appearances 


of high attainment, as well as extraor- 
dinarily efficient in “orchestra routine.” 

Other numbers on the programme will 
be the Overture to “The Sold Bride,” 
melodies for 
strings, by Grieg; “Ballet 
Egyptien,” the ‘‘Raymond” Overture, by 
Thomas; and the “Szechenyi” March, 
by Fahrbach, and Komzak’s_ waltz, 
“Bad’ner Mad’ln,” for the opening and 
closing numbers respectively. 


by Smetana; two. short 


Luigini’s 
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Abe Morris’ Violin Recital 


An unusually strong and interesting 
programme will be given next Sunday 
evening in the Sheldon Memorial Audi- 
toriim by young Abe Morris, the St. 
Louis violinist of remarkable skill, whom 
us will remember as a_ boy 
Guido 


many of 
Morris studied under 
Parisi in St. Louis and later spent a 
number of years with Alfred Marchot in 
Brussels, winning a first prize in the 
annual competition at the conservatory. 
The “Zingaresca” is the work of a 
young St. Louis composer, Bauersachs, 
also a product of the Strassberger Con- 
servatory under Parisi, and is a grateful 
and brilliant piece of writing. Mr. 
George Devereux will be the accom- 
Panist. Below is the programme in full: 
1. Sonata—No, 1, in A Major....Haendel 


prodigy. 


2. Concerto—No. 1, in D Major, 
Paganini 
8. (a) Zingaresca  ceccccccccccec-ee- Bauersachs 
(b) Albumblatt ....Wagner 


C) Hungarian: Ame <...<ccsscccesoses-- Ernst 

4. (a) Regrets Aree Alfred Marchot 
(b) Souvenir de Moscow, 

Wieniawski 

Beematnits Paganini 





$160,000,000 a year ago. 
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Marts and Money 


For a day or two, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s cautionary utterances respect- 
ing investments in foreign securities oc- 
casioned feelings of uneasiness on the 

Jall Street Exchange. There were 
fears of a renewal of heavy liquidation 
for London and Paris account. Un- 
favorable conclusions were drawn, also, 
from rather sharp declines in the prices 
of British, French and Russian bonds 
and notes, recently floated in the United 
States. The Anglo-French 5s, which 
retailed at 98 to 98%, are valued at 937 
at present. While it was recognized that 
the selling in this department of the 
bond market was mostly the outcome 
of purely sentimental considerations, it 
was felt, at the same time, that the de- 
clines might have unsettling influences 
on general speculative and investment 
markets. The perturbed state of mind 
gave way to calmness, however, as the 
quotations for leading stocks and bonds 
displayed unmistakable firmness and up- 
ward tendencies. Another rise in the 
rate for demand loans—to 6% per cent— 
was viewed complacently, at least in 
Lrokerage offices, where speculators on 
margin feel they can afford to pay un- 
commonly high rates for loans so long 
as they get “quick action” and ample 
profits on their long commitments. Ac- 
cording to the thinking of these prac- 
tical men, a charge of 6 or 7 per cent 
is a mere bagatelle if a deal can be 
closed in a week or so, with profits run- 
ning from three to ten points. 


The Clearing-House institutions now 
hold excess reserves aggregating $41,- 
co1,310. This signifies a new minimum. 
It’s the smallest amount in more than 
two years, and compares with about 
We are war- 
ranted in assuming, therefore, that bank- 
ers will continue to maintain a strict 
and more discriminatory attitude so far 
as Stock Exchange borrowing is con- 
cerned. Time funds are rated at 4 to 
4% per cent, against 3 to 3% some 
months ago. In the judgment of op- 
timistic observers, these 
should be regarded as indicative of re- 
assuring conditions for at. least six 
months longer. Considered superficially, 
or independently of precedents, this 
view seems correct. We are living in 
peculiar times, however. Not even the 
shrewdest critic can foretell what start- 
ling changes may come between now 
and March or May 1. It is quite plain, 
though, that the Federal Reserve Board 
was not the least precipitate in taking 
the cautionary action it did. Some of 
the big bankers engaged in lucrative 
underwriting operations indulged in 
acerbitous remarks the Board’s 
statements, but they subsided immediate- 
ly after it had become known that both 
the British and French . Governments 
had decided to abandon their plans of 
issuing short-term notes in the New 
York market. 


The recuperative tendencies in the 
stock market were most pronounced in 
copper and low-priced railroad certifi- 
cates. Purchasers of the former drew 
inspiration from persistent firmness in 
the metal’s market; also from vague 
hints that merger proceedings had not 
yet been dropped. Utah Copper, the 


percentages 


as to 
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66 FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.8.A. 


Alexander Hamilton—<father of American Credit” 


DANIEL WEBSTER says of 

Hamilton: “He smote the rock of 
National resources and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth; he 
touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprung upon its feet.” 
‘No man did more to build the Con- 
stitution of the United States than did 
Hamilton. He took a prominent part 
in every debate, and worked indefa- 
tigably on all the important commit- 
tees. His genius, individuality and 
daring foresight are indelibly stamped 
upon every clause of our National 
Law —the law under which Ameri- 
cans are guaranteed for all time Re- 
ligious, Commercial and Personal 
Liberty. During Hamilton’s lifetime 
he used his great influence to encour- 
age and protect the brewing industry. 
Among all the Fathers of the Republic 
none knew better than he that hon- 
+ tsitors to &t, Louis are cour- 


teously invited Yo inspect 
our plant — 


own usenet. Boer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 


NO. 3 


estly-brewed barley-malt beers make 
for true temperance. This American 
Colossus, who was second only to 
Washington in the service rendered 
to his country, drank good beer all 
his days. We know of no one who 
has yet dared declare that it injured 
him in any way. Under the tenets of 
the Constitution, which Hamilton did 
so much to make a fact, Anheuser- 
Busch 58 years ago launched their 
great institution. During these years 
they have honestly brewed honest 
beers. To-day 7500 people are daily 
required to meet the public demand. 
Their famous brand BUDWEISER, 
because of its quality, pur- 
ity, mildness and exqui- 
site flavor, exceeds the 
sale of any other beer by 
millions of bottles. 
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HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 
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head and front of the “deal,” registered 
another interesting appreciation in value, 
but remains under the recent absolute 
top record of 130. The subsidized or- 
acles of the copper magnates let it be 
known, a few days ago, that most of 
the outstanding stock of the Utah Com- 
pany is owned by ten millionaires, who 
have stuck it away in their tin boxes. 
Another variety of tall talk. The popu- 
lar demand for copper and other min- 
ing shares is steadily growing, that is, 
in direct ratio to the advances in quota- 
tions. On the exchanges in Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, and San Fran- 
cisco they are doing the biggest busi- 
ness in many years. There’s an active 
market for most any old thing. Stuff 


that could be bought in job lots at less 
than five cents a share up to about six 
or eight months ago is now quoted at 
marvelous prices. There are surging 
crowds of men and women in brokerage 
offices and in the spectators’ galleries of 
the exchanges. Greed and intense ex- 
citement are manifest in their eyes and 
deportment. Very few there are who 
really know anything about the merits 
of the prospects and mines they are buy- 
ing into. They are merely desirous of 
gambling in order to make a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars in a 
brief time. On the curb in New York, 
they are dealing in many things the 
intrinsic values of which are chiefly, if 
not altogether, imaginative. One feels 
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amazed at the blind faith of the pur 
chasers and the magnitude of the daily 


transactions. I talked to wroker, the 


other day, about the stock of the Mid- 
west Refining Co., operating in Central 
Wyoming, near Casper. Its’ a prosper- 
ous and valuable property. The broker 
advised me to buy, on the strength of 
confidential information in his posses- 
sion, The exact nature of it he wouldn't 
divulge. I put on a solemn mien, and 
queried if it might be suspected that the 
Standard Oil Co. was trying to get con- 
trol. Promptly and suavely came this 
reply to my leading question: “There are 
some hints to that effect.” It’s all in 
the business, you see! Brokers anxious 
for commissions give you precisely what 
you like to hear. In that respect, they 
are not different from the represent- 
atives of other lines of business. Mid- 
west Refining is tipped for 150. So 
there! The advertising columns of the 
leading financial papers of New York, 
Chicago and other large cities are well 
worth studying these days. They give 
you valuable ideas as to prevailing con- 
ditions in the market places, the state of 
mind among bankers and brokers, the 
gullibility of the speculating public, and 
possible, or probable, or certain develop- 
ments in the not remote future. I can- 
not remember having seen any such 
advertisements during the twenty-six 
years I have studied financial affairs. 


The quotation for silver is up to 7514 
cents per ounce fine in New York. Fur- 
ther improvement is firmly looked for. 
There’s increasing request for the metal 
from European countries. China’s mer- 
chants and financiers feel uneasy over 
the unprecedented scarcity of silver in 
their country. They deeply deplore re- 
cent large exports to British India. 
Some months since, the metal was 
quoted at 77% cents. It is not unlikely 
that the worth may be 80 cents in the 
near future. The stock of the Nipissing 
Mining Co., of Ontario, one of the fore- 
most producers in North America, is 
quoted at $9 a share; the par value is 
$s. It looks singular that the price is 
not around 15 by this time. The com- 
pany pays 10 per cent quarterly, 5 per 
cent of which is extra. Ten years ago, 
the stock was in passionate demand, for 
a while, at 30 to 337%. A further rise 
in the price of the white metal should 
bring a noisy revival in the market and 
values for stocks of this class. 


In the grain markets, the drift was 
downward almost throughout the week. 
Especial weakness developed in the quo- 
tations for wheat. It derived from in- 


.termittent intimations of peace in Eu- 


rope, talk about cancellations of export 
contracts, and unedsiness regarding ef- 
forts in congress to establish an em- 
bargo on foodstuffs. Withal, careful 
note was taken of declarations of an 
embargo against grain shipments on two 
or three Eatsern railroad systems. The 
current quotation for May wheat is 
$1.734%4, against $1.09 a year ago; for 
May corn, the respective figures are 
90 and 693% cents; for May oats, 557 
and 44% cents. Considerable deprecia- 
tion occurred, lately, also in the prices 
of provisions. For May pork, the pres- 
ent price is 26.17; a year ago it was 
18.20. Private reports concerning the 
condition of the growing winter wheat 
crop in the United States are decidedly 
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mixed in purport, but they make it clear 


that the average condition is somewhat 
better than that of December, 1915. In 
the principal producing state, Kansas, 
prospects are distinctly favorabl In 


view of the high prices, and the im- 
probability of truly serious breaks, there 
can be no question that the 1917 spring 
wheat area will be the largest in the 
nation’s history. 


On the Cotton exchanges, quotations 
are below the high notches of recent 
days, but still materially above the lev- 
cls of some months ago. Thus far, 
liquidation for the account of parties 
who purchased at 15 or 16 cents has not 
done much damage to values. May coi- 
ton is selling at 20.53. In the event of a 
further fall of two cents, buying for in- 
vestment and speculative account will be 
on a great scale. There’s some reason 
for surmising that Germany and <Aus- 
tria were liberal purchasers in the past 
few weeks. 


United States Steel common is selling 


at 12614, ex the quarterly dividend of 


$2.25. In the opinion of “bull” traders, 
the stock’s price should break into new 
high ground shortly. They derive their 
faith from the wonderful estimates re- 
specting net earnings for the final quar- 
ter of 1916. The minimum is $105,090,- 
000. The Wall Street Journal gravely 
opines that for the year 1017 the Cor- 
poration will report 100 per cent earned 
on its $508,000,000 common stock. 


° 
+s 


Iinance tu St. Louis. 

They still have a broad and interesting 
market on the Fourth Street Exchange. 
Quotations are steady to firm im the ma- 
jority of leading cases, despite some 
increase in the disposition to “cash in.” 
In representative quarters, confidence in 
further advances remains unshaken. It 
is founded on the reports of big busi- 
ness, record-breaking bank clearings, 
abundant supplies of loanable funds, en- 
larged payments to stockholders, and 
the widely prevalent desire to invest and 
to speculate. There were no forthstand- 
ing features of trading in the past 
week. Brokers were kept busy filling 
buying orders for an unusual variety 
of securities. The preferred shares of 
the United Railways Co. were again 
liberally taken, though at lowered prices. 
The loss amounted to about two points. 
There was no dealing in the common, 
which remains quoted at 4 to 4.50. Of 
the 4 per cent bonds, $6,cco were sold 
at O61 to 61.75, figures previously effec- 
tive. The market status of these issues 
will continue unsatisfactory so long as 
the mill tax controversy remains unset- 
tled. Fifteen thousand dollars St. Louis 
& Suburban general 5s brought 74 and 
74.25. The latter price denotes a slight 
advance. 

The value of Bank of Commerce de- 
clined to 106; thirty shares were dis- 
posed of. The low point last year was 
93%; the high point, 114. Buyers at 
106 obtain 5.66 per cent on their in- 
vestment, the yearly dividend rate being 
6 per cent. Fifteen shares of Mercan- 
tile Trust brought 340 and 340.50. Com- 
pared with the minimum in 1915, these 
figures indicate an improvement of $12. 
The yearly rate is 18 per cent. Twenty- 
one Mechanics-American National were 
transferred at 248 to 250. The latter 
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strength of the organization 
undertaking to solve it. 


The Unit Plan 


in operation, has_ surprised 
some business organizations 
by developing in them an un- 
expected degree of business- 


getting strength. 


BRITT 
PEPE 
PEER EGG 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


The size of any marketing 
Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan’”’ Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 


problem is relative to the 




























































Don’t Travel—telephone 


Do not make a tiresome journey to distant 
town or city. Use the Long Distance telephone 
and obtain the same results. 


A liberal use of Bell Telephone Service to out- 
of-town points is economical because of its low 
cost and the time that it saves. 


The Rates Are Lower 
Than You May Think 
The Southwestern Telegragh 
and Telephone Company 
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MONSTER BAND CONCERT 


250 MUSICIANS 
Conductor—GIUSEPPE CREATORE 
Soloist—MRS. A. I. EPSTEIN 
COLISEUM—DECEMBER 13th, 1916—8:30 P. M. 


GENERAL ADMISSION, FIFTY CENTS 
Seats reserved at Smith-Reis Piano Company, 1005 Olive Street. 


GIVEN BY RELIEF BOARD OF M. M. B. A. 





JEFFERSON 


WEEK BEGINNING NEXT 
SUN. NIGHT. | 


PRICES. 


$1.00 MAT. WED. Nights and 


SPECIAL PRE-HOLIDAY 
Sat. Mat., 25c-$1.50. | 


PERRY J. KELLY OFFERS 


‘Hyams & McIntyre 


In the Charming Musical Comedy, 


My Home Town Girl 


50 People—A Stage Full of Girls. 








figure implies a decline of $15 when 
contrasted with the lowest notch in 
1915. The owners receive 12 per cent 
per annum. Fifteen shares of Boat- 
men’s Bank were sold at 115.75. This, 
considering the rate of dividend, must 
be considered an unduly low figure. 

In the industrial department, National 
Candy common continued to draw quite 
a deal of attention. Numerous transac- 
tions were concluded at 20.75, a price 
slightly below the recent top notch. 
Twenty shares of St. Louis Screw Co. 
brought 230; ninety General Roofing 
preferred, 101.50; fifteen Laclede Gas 
preferred, 99.75; twenty-five Wagner 
Electric, 360; fifty-five American Bakery 
common, 13 to 14; one hundred Union 
Sand & Material, 80.50; ten Hamilton- 
Brown, 142; five Central Coal & Coke 
common, 57.50, and ten St. Louis Cotton 
Compress, 40. The last-named stock 
was down to 32 some months ago. It 
should be worth 59 before long. 


oo. 
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Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce...... 106%, 107 


State National Bank ............. 204% ....--- 
Chippewa Bank ..............---0---250 0 --...- 
St. Louis Union Trust........ 365 367% 
Title Guaranty ‘Trust.......... .....- 109 
United Railways com.......... | 
a ates ccc cpnncescacesseanareen yi enn 
Ni ee accatane OMe 61% 
oc c & Bub; tat. 538........0 TOOTS. esince 
CSG. AER D.... sy svepagacsoneneses :? rer 
i eee a Me OUR, ER na cackcsses acanee 90 
Louisville Home Tel. 5s...... 94% 95 
Toledo Home Tel. 5s.......--... 95% ..---- 
Union Sand and Material... 81% 82 
International Shoe com.......- 103 105 
CS on poo ae serene cneneasaee Ss eae 
Con. Portland Cement com.. 90 —— ...... 
Uc ithsacceasraptenee) MEIROY «© -2ReRae 
77> ag aE ene were eee eee haus 
Hydraulic P. Brick com.... ...... 4% 
NGS 7, SRR RC nn net en nen mene 20 — 
Granite-Bimetallic ................ 77% 80 
American Bakery com.......... 13% 15 
Go nfd. ...... renee ee 55 ee 
do 6s MeAseots A Ol See Se 
AR NAR ci cccssenennteasacens ee ae 
Mamilton-Brown. <<. <--<<-o<se---- <o---- 144% 
GAN es esenesaee 240 : 
St. L. Brewing Assn. 65S...... -----. 78% 
BOG. Brew. COM, «---cccrs-sc0r-2000- 2S 14 
ON AI ae Ee Oe 50 50% 
National Candy com. ......------ 20 20% 
UE Oe . sccksssaseancasce OTM 89 
Chicago Ry. Equipment........ 106 108 
Wagner Electric ...........0------ 360%... 
Oa 


Answers to Inquiries. 
Cariratist, St. Louis—Would  cer- 
tainly recommend holding Baltimore & 
While the current price 
of 86% does not suggest the probability 


Ohio common. 


of an increase.in the semi-annual divi- 
dend rate in the near future, it must 
Not be overlooked that 6 per cent per 
amnum could conveniently be disbursed. 
The company’s finances are rapidly im- 
Proving. In the fiscal year ended June 


30 last, 7.47 per cent was earned on the 
common stock, after an increase of 
$12,443,000 in maintenance charges. This, 
together witli the writing off of the 
loss on the acquisition of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, estimated at 
$10,892,000, should materially enhance 
the intrinsic value of the shares in the 
eyes of careful investors. As a result 
of the large sums expended in recent 
years on upkeep and equipment, the 
property now is in fine physical condi- 
tion, and stockholders may therefore 
look for increased returns on their in- 
vestments in the next twelve months. 


T. W., St. Louis——Montana Power 
common is a promising investment for 
people appreciative of speculative profits 
in addition to a gratifying dividend 
rate. There are predictions of 135 for 
the stock, which is valued at 114, against 
€8'44 on March 1, 10916. Owners get 
4 per cent at present, but they are ex- 
pectant of 6 per cent in the not distant 
future. 
September 30 last, the company earned 
a surplus of $1,364,424, after all charges. 
The astonishing growth in revenues is 


During the five months ended 


the natural outcome of the extraordinary 
activity in the mining and smelting dis- 
tricts of Western Montana, as also of 
the company’s contract with the Chicago, 
M. & St. Paul for providing the current 
for the four hundred miles of electrified 
mountain lines in Montana, Idaho and 
Washington. 

INveEsTor, Hendersen, Ky.—Although 
subject to extensive fluctuations from 
time to time, Lehigh Valley is regarded 
as an investment stock of very material 
merits. The present price of 83 is not 
unreasonable. It indicates a net yield of 
6.02 per cent. Given a continuance of 
advantageous conditions generally, an 
advance to 90 would not be surprising. 
Such a price would mean 180 for the 
“full share” of $100, par value being 
only $50. The 10 per cent dividend will 
doubtless be maintained for an indefinite 
period. 

M. O. M., Newton, Kans.—Wyoming 
Petroleum, selling at 3 on the New 
York curb, is entirely speculative. Would 
not advise purchasing it unless you can 
afford to run the risks. Stocks of this 
kind are in great favor these days; for 
this reason, their number is_ rapidly 
multiplying. Most of the new creations 
will undoubtedly expire more or less 
peacefully in the next five years. 

FINANCIAL OBSERVER, Tyler, Tex.— 
(1) The new Missouri Pacific general 4s 
should be worth at least 80 a year from 
now. The present price is a little below 
70. They have largely been bought in 
the past two weeks. You would be 
justified in investing in them. (2) Don’t 
liquidate your Missouri, K. & Texas pre- 





SHUBERT 


Week Beginning Next Sun. Night. 


$1.00 Mat. Wed.; Nights and Sat. Mat., 


GARRICK 


50c to $1.50. 


FREDERICK MeKAY PRESENTS THE CHARMING COMEDIENNE, 


IRENE FRANKLIN 


IN THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY WITH SONGS, 


THE MELTING OF MOLLY 








PLAYERS 


THE HALF-A-DOLLAR PLAYHOUSE 


GRAND AND OLIVE. 


" 99 Beginni Sund 
“The Admirable Crichton” se "5.10. 
A Fantasy, by Sir James M. Barrie; formerly played by William Gillette, 


The Players with 


Mitehell Harris. 


Now Playing: “A FULL HOUSE,” one of the funniest farces in years. 
Bargain Mat. Thursday, 25c; Regular Mats., Saturday, Sunday. 


Phones, Lindell 17; 


Central 17. 








GRAND 


OPERA HOUSE 


Starting Monday, Dec. 11 and Week. 


10- 20¢ 


Allman, Lader & Co., in a comedy act entitled “Fun on the Farm.” Eddie 
Kane & Jay Herman, the midnight sons. The Four Novelty Pierrots, fea- 


turing LaBelle Laurant. 


Rawson & Claire, impersonators. 


Zoa Mathews, 


a dainty comedienne, Marie Sabbott & Wright Armand, the acme of class, 


song and dance, 
wonderful in gymnastic skill. 


Frawley & West, a well-formed couple, who are really 
Poshay & White, in something new. John 


P. Reed, clever black-face comedian. Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures 








AMERICAN 


EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


NEXT WEEK—A Powerful Play with a Punch and a Purpose 


HOW HEARTS 


ARE BROKEN 


By Edward E. Rose, Author of “The Rosary.” 
A Smashing Good Comedy Drama—It’s Worth While. 











PARK THEATRE P-lmat_at_sth st 


Week of December ilth: 


“THE NEVER-HOMES” 


With Mr. Geo. Natanson. 





Now Playing: 


The Merriest of Operettas, “ADELE” 


Evenings, 25c and 50c. Matinees, Saturday and Sunday, 25c. 











COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville—"*2t i” 


England’s Musical Comedy Stars, 


CLARK and HAMILTON 
In a Wayward Conceit 
“PETTICOATS,” 

With Grace Dunbar Nile 





Bob Matthews’ “Dreamland” 


Ethel Clifton & Co. 
Hamilton & Barnes 
Leon Sisters 
3 DuFor Boys 
Herbert’s Dogs 
Orpheum Weekly 


Mats., 10¢ to 50c. Eves., 10c to 75e. 
smeneiinemtiddnentiiememeneaatmenaen aaa ieeteton 








ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor. 


ODEON 














POP CONCERT 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 
25c—Popular Prices—50c 


Soloist—LUDWIG PLEIER—'Cellist 


Tickets at M., K. & T., Broadway 
and Locust, and at Box Office Sun- 
day Afternoon. 
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ferred and common at present. You can 


afford to pay the assessment on the com- 
mon. The losses on your original invest- 
ment and the extra payment you will 
fully recover. In addition, you will re- 
ceive substantial profits. It’s merely a 
matter of courage and patience. The 
reorganization will be radical and fruit- 
ful of excellent results for the owners. 


W. N. P., Dubuque, la.—The low 
quotation for Maxwell Motor common 
stock reflects serious doubt as to the 
stability of the 10 per cent dividend. 
Since September 25 there has been a 
decline of $27. The company reports 
excellent earnings, but there are grow- 
ing fears about overproduction, and the 
steadily increasing costs of manu factur- 
ing. The common stock yet is essen- 
tially speculative, and you would not be 
justified, therefore, in buying it for in- 


J J J 
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New Books Received 


Joun WessteR AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
Drama by Rupert Brooke. New York: The 
John Lane Co.; $1.50. 


The poet who died at Lemnos writes here 
in prose a study of one of the great contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare. It is the dissertation 
with which the author won his fellowship at 
Kings College, Cambridge, in 1913. Webster 
is chiefly remembered in these days for his 
play, ‘“The Duchess of Malfi.’””, The character- 
istic note of Webster is that he was a necro- 
philist. His plays had a tendency to a 
slaughter-house finish. There is a wild, and 
savage power in his characters, what Rupert 
Brooke calls “their foul and _ indestructible 
quality.””. The appendices to the book are as 
interesting as the main body of the subject 
matter, 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND OTHER Poems by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. New York: The MacMillan 
Co.; $1.25, 


In this volume the most distinguished singer 
of the Celtic Renaissance presents himself in 
somewhat of a new aspect; that is to say, he 
has become, for the time being, more concrete, 
more clearly defined and harder minded than 
he appeared in his earlier work. Of course, 
much remains of the earlier mood, but with 
something of Ezra Pound blent with the mys- 
ticism. In addition to the value of the work 
as pogtry it is important as an object lesson 
in the progress of a brilliant mind from con- 
cern with Irish antiquity to rapport with the 
Zeitgeist. 


Tue Way to Easy Street by Humphrey J. 
Desmond. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.; 
50c. 


Paragraphs and notes, essays in little, in 
which common sense, poetry and religion, to 
say nothing of a pleasant humor, are most 
agreeably mingled. Mr. Desmond makes felic- 
itous use of anecdote and allusion. The book 
is in pocket form and well boxed. 


Fruit GATHERING by Rabindrinath Tagore. 
New York: The MacMillan Co.; $1.25. 


A collection of new poems in the manner and 
method of ‘“Gitanjali,”’ the volume by means 
of which Tagore was introduced to the Occi- 
dental world. The atmosphere and color of 
Indian life and its quietist philosophy are 
here conveyed at their simplest best. 


Dust or Stars by Danford Barney. New 
York: John Lane Co.; $1.25. 

Forty poems of fine feeling and rare deli- 
cacy and grace of expression. Mr. Barney 
belongs to the Yale School of Poetry, which is 
little in sympathy with what is sometimes 
called the ‘graceless’? modern school. 


THE VAMPIRE OF THE CONTINENT by Count 
Ernst zu Reventlow. New York: Jackson 
Press, 1123 Broadway; $1.25. 

A revolutionary book disclosing the reality 
of international politics and diplomacy, ad- 
dressed to the world. Not being permitted 
to write freely in Germany, Count zu Revet- 
low went to England but his book was speed 
ily suppressed there. Three hundred copies 
were mailed to America but all but one were 
seized by the British government. This re- 
print is from a single copy brought over in the | 
Deutschland. 


Patriots 1N THE MakinG by Jonathan F. 
Scott, Ph. D., New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
$1.50. 

Development of patriotism through educa- 
tion. How they do this in France and Ger- 
many—the author thinks, better in Trance. 
How Socialism, Pacifism and such influences 
affect the patriotic sentiment. French and 
German methods and tendencies compared and 
the results contrasted. In Germany centrali- 
zation rules. In France the desire for one- 
man power is broken. This is a book on 
fundamental “preparedness” — pre paredness of 
mind and ‘heart and spirit. There is an intro- 
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duction 
time United States ambassador to France. 


EVERY MAN'S Woritp by Joseph Anthony 
Milburn. New York: Robert J. Shores; $1.50. 


An almost lyric consideration of man’s prog- 


ress and its ultimate. <A plea for a world of 
beauty,. love and truth. The end is a world- 


commurism based on spiritual concepts. The 


individual is to seek the three goods. The 
mechanism by which tis individual develop- 
ment is to be made communal is but vaguely 
adumbrated. It is everyman’s world, but a 
majority are shut out of possession. Mr. 
Milburn’s poetic prose does not show how 
everyman is going to break in. 


THe Cotrectep Poems or WitiiamM’ HI. 
Davies. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.25. 

Mr. Davies has been celebrated as the tramp 
poet. Bernard Shaw and others have written 
about him. His verse is simple and direct— 
it is lyrical in somewhat the manner of 
Wordworth’s, with something of ecstacy in 
apprehension of life and the world. The vol- 
ume has for frontispiece a portrait of the 
author by Will Rothenstein, 


Mora, a comedy in three acts, translated 
by Charles Recht frog the German of Ludwig 
Thoma. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.00. 


THe Inspector GENERAL, a play in four 
acts, translated by Thomas Seltzer from the 
Russian of Nikolay Gogol. New York: AI- 
fred A. Knopf; $1.00. 

These are respectively numbers III and IV 
of Knopf’s “Borzoi Plays.”’ The first deals 
with the same theme as Shaw’s ‘Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,’ ” but in a more laughterful 
way. It is an amazing castigation of smug 
hypocrisy, done with continental acceptance of 
“life at it is.”’ The second, written in 1835, 
marks the beginning of Russian drama. Here 
is the thing often wished for by those who 
are surfeited with Russian despair — good 
hearty Russian humor. It is a very actable 
play, funny but not farcical, for it is a_bal- 
anced, artistic production, To both books 
the translators provide introductions that really 
if bricfly introduce the plays and the authors. 


Music AND Bap Manners by Carl Van 
Vechten. New York. Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50. 

Mr. Van Vechten was the musical critic of 
the New York “Times” and the New York 
“Press.” He did the musical biographies for 
the revised “Century Dictionary. ” He wrote 
‘Music After the Great War’ and he _ has 
had some success as a composer. He is clever 
and deep, too. Here he writes of such sub- 
jects as Leo Ornstein’s new music; of “Spain 
and Music’’—the first treatment of the subject 
in English; of “The Bridge Burners—mean- 
ing the futurists who would cut off the past; 
of “Music for the Movies,’ which Mr. Richard 
S. Stokes discussed in the ‘‘Mirror’”’ recently; 
of “A New Principle in Music’’—the principle 
given effect by. Igor Strawinsky—the principle 
of “pure tone” as distinct from “representa- 
tion’; and he asks ‘Shall We Realize Wag- 
ner’s Ideals?” The title-essay, ‘“‘Music and 
tad Manners” is amusing—indeed all the 


essays have a touch of humor. An exhilarat- 
ing book and illuminative, too, 

¢, 9, ? 
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“But are you able to support a wife?” 
asked the girl’s father. “Well,” replied 
the youth, “you know it is said that two 
can live almost as cheaply as one in 
such circumstances.” “Yes-es, I’ve heard 
that stated,” admitted the old gentleman 
doubtfully. “So it occurred to me,” 
went on the youth cheerfully, “that you 
would not begrudge the slight extra 
cost that will be entailed as a result 
of this addition to your family.”—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


J ?, J 
oe me me 


First Undergraduate—Have you tele- 
graphed to the old man for money? 

Second Undergraduate—Yes. 

First Undergraduate—Get an answer? 

Second Undergraduate—Yes. I tele- 
graphed the governor, “Where is that 
money I wrote for?” and his answer 
reads, “In my __ pocket.”—Michigan 
Awgawan. 


%, 6%. 
~~ oa 


“I’m afraid father-in-law doesn’t care 
much about me,” said the young man. 
“He finds fault with most everything I 
do.” “Nonsense,” replied his wife. “You 
don’t know his ways. He is treating you 
just like one of the family.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 

fo of ote 

“Why do you always take along a 
book when you go out motoring with 
Mr. Glithers?” “Oh,” replied Mrs. 
Glithers, “I read it while he’s making 
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by Hon. Myron T. Herrick, some- 








Gray Hair Restored 
You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 


Send for free trial 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Offices for Rent in. 


Syndicate Trust «4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 











INVENTIONS 


COMMERCIAIAZED 
on cash and royalty basis. 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, 
Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 


investors and 


Patents 


Manufacturers of 


R. ns Yards for City Delivery: 


920 Market St. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Saint Louis 




















higher prices. 


Mackey’s & Spiro’s 


517-519 Olive Street 


Style in Overcoats is 


our strong point! 


And it’s the point you’re looking for! 
See our wonderful $17 line—and the splendid assortment at 
Yes—style is certainly a strong point, here! 

















STAN DARD wuates 


RLESQUE 


Matinee Daily 


That Frenchy Girly Show 


HELLO PARIS 


With GEORGE A. CLARK 


. Burlesque’s Star Comedian and His 20—Beauty Chorus—20 





Next—MILITARY MAIDS 














All the late Cloth ; 
BOOKS fitc28 Roeder’s Book Store 
at ::::::: 703 Lecust Street 

















Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. Eighth St. 


Bond Dept. 














an explorer ?” 


repairs on the car. 


“Father,” said the small boy, 
“An explorer, my son, is 
a man who discovers some place that the opposite direction. 


In fact I keep up nobody wants to go to, and that he 
with all the latest fiction that way.”— wouldn’t be able to find, anyhow.’— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Baltimore American. 


2. 4%. 9. 
— “° Ad 


“what’s When passing behind a street 
look out for the car approaching from 
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WE’VE REACHED 75,000 
CUSTOMERS 


And as announced August 13, 1915, effective from date of meter 
readings after December 1, 1916, 


WE GIVE ANOTHER RATE 
REDUCTION 


from 8; to 8c per Kilowatt Hour in the First Step of our Schedules. 


Our Residence Schedule effective December 1, 1916: 





First, Step, 8c Guess wm Less 5% discount 
Second Step, 6c Kilowarr H ) Monthly Minimum 50c 
Third Step, ac ilowatt Hour No Deposit Required 





After applying the first two steps of Schedule to the monthly use of 7 Kilowatt Hours for each counted 
room, which is at the net average rate of not over 6.8c per Kilowatt Hour, the excess consumption will be billed 
at the rate of 2.85c net per Kilowatt Hour. Figure your net average rate for total electricity used and see how 
low it is. 

The “UNION ELECTRIC” is sincere in its effort to give St. Louis cheaper electric service. Previous Rate 
Reductions by the “UNION ELECTRIC” have netted customers big savings in electric light bills. Our present 
reductions will mean a saving of about $66,000.00 to our Residence customers alone. 

Further reductions will be made from time to time as increased business permits. 


Some Facts About “Union Electric” Service 


No deposit required from Residence customers. 

Free renewal of all standard electric lamps, with auto delivery. 

Trouble department at your service any hour—night or day. 

Deferred payment plan for financing cost of wiring * \lready Built” houses by your own contractor. 
Special electrical appliance repair men—repairs made in your home. 

Prompt and efficient service at all times by the “Union Electric,” where courtesy reigns supreme. 


Be a “Union Electric’ Customer 
More Customers Means Lower Rates 


* UNION ELECTRIC coon 


12th 2 LOCUST STS. 
4912 Delmar - 3028 N6Grand - 3012 S.Grand 





MEMBER ADVERTISING CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
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Stznshine Special 
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Something More 
than a String of Cars 
and a Locomotive— 


"A steel train plus a service equal to that 
found in the great metropolitan hotels. 


Luxurious up-to-the-minute Pullman sleeping car accommo- 
dations. The perfection of dining car service. Unceas- 
ing attention for the comfort and pleasure of patrons. 


MISSOURI For tickets, reservations and full information call at or phone 
PACIFIC St. Louis City Ticket Office—318 N. B’way. 
IRON Main 1000 Phones Central 6001 


MOUNTAIN 


or address 


C. L. Stone, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Saint Louis 


Daily from St. Louis 
at 6:25 p.m. 





